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Successful,  appealing  language  hooks 
for  grades  3-5 

JOHNSON  AND  OTHERS 

OyR  LANGUAGE 

Learning  and  practice  through 
skillfully  motivated  lifelike 
situations. 

Small  pages;  gay  pictures  in 
color. 

Systematic  grammar  program 
for  grades  6  -  8. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  11 


Good  English  Habits 
English  for  Yon  and  Me 
English  in  Work  and  Play 
Putting  English  to  Work 
Elnglish  at  Yonr  Service 
Greater  Skill  in  English 


TEACHERS’  MANUALS 


THE 

AMERICAN 

STORY 

Ruth 

Wood 

Gavian 

William 

A. 

Hamm 


For  Senior 
High  School 


Significant 

to  all  types  of  students  because 
of  its  careful  selection  of  facts, 
helpful  interpretation,  and 
simple  vocabulary. 

★ 

This  is  the  story  of  the  American 
|>eople — their  lives,  their  thoughts,  and 
their  struggle  to  realize  the  American 
dream  of  equal  opportunity  for  all.  It 
is  colorful,  readable,  and  filled  with 
unusual  and  well-chosen  illustrations. 


672  pages  $2.40 

D.  C.  HEATH 
AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street 
New  York  14 


it 

The  hook  surveys  American  history 
from  Colonial  times  to  the  present,  de¬ 
voting  particular  attention  to  develop¬ 
ments  since  1850,  to  social  and  economic 
backgrounds,  and  to  the  position  of  the 
V  United  States  in  world  affairs. 


^  *pict4d€A 

Lelia  Brown  Thomas 
State  N.  E.  A.  Director 


Illinois  Revokes  Resolution 

fiE  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  one  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  campaign  to  throw  the 
light  of  publicity  upon  the  so-called 
Millionaires’  Amendment  which  had 
been  unobtrusively  slipped  through  al¬ 
most  a  score  of  state  legislatures. 

Largely  through  its  efforts  the  trend 
has  now  been  stopped;  in  fact,  a  re¬ 
versal  of  the  trend  has  now  started. 

On  March  28  Secretary  Irving  F. 
Pearson  of  the  Illinois  Education  As¬ 
sociation  wired  the  NEA  Office,  “HJR7 
revoking  resolution  of  previous  session 

Bissed  Senate  this  morning.”  Since  the 
ouse  had  already  adopt^  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  this  action  removed  Illinois  from 
the  list  of  states  supporting  the  Million¬ 
aires’  Amendment. 

Three  other  states — Arkansas. 
Iowa,  and  Wisconsin — have  also 
rescinded  resolutions,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  in  Indiana,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Michigan,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Rhode  Island  to  erase 
the  favoring  actions  of  previous 
legislatures. 

Millionaires  Seek  Relief 

The  St.  Lotus  Post-Dispatch  on  Jan¬ 
uary  30,  1945,  gave  a  fair  description 
of  the  Millionaires’  Amendment.  It 
declared : 

“Since  Federal  income  taxes  now 
start  at  23  per  cent,  this  proposal  would 
lower  the  percentage  of  tax  paid  on  the 
highest  incomes  to  virtually  the  same 
as  the  percentage  of  tax  paid  on  the 
lowest  incomes.  Income  taxes  now 
amount  to  38  percent  on  $25,000  in¬ 
comes,  53  percent  on  $50,000,  68  per¬ 
cent  on  $100,000,  88  percent 

on  $500,000,  and  90  percent 
on  $1,000,000  and  above.  The  pro¬ 
posed  25  percent  limitation  would,  on 
an  average,  reduce  the  income  tax  of 
the  wealthy  by  about  $34,000  on  in¬ 
comes  of  $100,000,  $218,000  on  in¬ 
comes  of  $500,000,  $459,000  on  in¬ 
comes  of  $1 ,000,000,  and  $2,300,000 
on  incomes  of  $5,000,000.  That's  why 
it's  ceUled  the  Millionaires'  Amend¬ 
ment." 

A  resolution  favoring  the  amend¬ 
ment,  which  would  vitiate  the  principle 
of  the  income  tax  that  persons  pay  in 
accordance  with  their  ability,  was 
passed,  without  fanfare,  by  a  previous 
New  Jersey  legislature. 
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Death  Casts  Pall 

On  Saddened  World 


American,  He  Became 
First  World  Citizen 


Nation  Absorbed 
Strength  of  Leader 


Fateful  Era  Ends 
As  Another  Opens 


I  IKE  A  CURTAIN  lowered  at  the  end  of  day,  the  death  of  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  has  drawn  a  saddened  pall  over  the  huge  sphere  in  which 
he  moved  and  throughout  which  he  had  projected  his  influence.  For  our 
elected  leader  had  moved  and  thought  on  a  world  plane — a  plane  on  which 
Teheran,  Crimea,  Cairo,  and  Quebec  were  but  hollow  pin-point  perforations 
from  which  funneled  out  over  vast  areas  the  inspiration  and  the  faith  that  have 
moved  the  United  Nations  from  the  despond  of  weakness  and  uncertainty  to 
the  brink  of  confidence  and  victory. 

In  him  the  people  of  the  United  States  found  a  great  leader,  an  indefatig¬ 
able  humanitarian,  and  an  unconquerable  spirit.  Years  ago  he  transcended  the 
limits  of  our  nation  and  moved  into  the  hearts  of  the  world,  for  in  him  diverse 
peoples  glimpsed  the  shining  promise  that  few  leaders  are  ever  great  enough 
to  inspire.  They  saw  in  him  the  four  freedoms,  the  value  of  individual  worth, 
the  rights  of  all  men  to  aspire  to  a  share  of  the  world’s  resources  of  happiness, 
dignity,  and  confident  living.  They  saw  in  him  a  man  who  set  human  values 
above  material  values.  And  now  all  peoples  mourn  for  the  leader  who,  above 
all  other  leaders,  symbolized  their  hopes. 

Vital  he  was,  and  we  burdened  bis  broad  shoulders  with  the  troubles  of 
the  world.  Confident  was  he,  even  at  the  nadir  of  our  weakness,  so  we  ab¬ 
sorbed  part  of  bim  into  our  very  sinews,  and  achieved  mightily.  His  calm 
vision  saw  into  every  comer  of  the  globe,  and  so,  despite  his  locomotor  dis¬ 
abilities,  he  blazoned  a  trail  that  millions  of  our  servicemen  have  pushed  still 
further  through  the  crumbling  bulwarks  of  enemy  nations. 

Even  as  the  era  of  warfare  nears  its  triumphant  end,  a  new  era  arises. 
The  permanence  of  our  democracy  has  lain  in  the  fact  that  every  critical  time 
ill  our  history  has  produced  a  leader  full-panoplied  with  all  the  requisite  strength 
of  mind  and  spirit.  Our  war  leader  has  completed  his  task  splendidly.  A  new 
leader  now  rises,  his  task  to  initiate  and  organize  an  era  of  lasting  peace.  The 
traditions  and  the  spirit  of  democracy  clothe  him;  in  facing  the  future  with  him  as 
our  leader  we  have  nothing  to  fear  save  fear  itself.  Together,  with  our  strength 
joined  with  his  strength,  we  can  walk  with  confidence  into  the  future,  so  long 
as  we,  in  the  words  of  Maltbie  Babcock,  determine  to 

Be  Strong! 

We  are  not  here  to  play,  to  dream,  to  drift; 

We  have  hard  work  to  do,  and  loads  to  lift; 

Shun  not  the  struggle — face  it;  *tis  GotTs  gift. 

Be  Strong! 

Say  not,  “The  days  are  evil.  Who*s  to  blame?** 

And  fold  the  hands  and  acquiesce— oh  shame! 

Stand  up,  speak  out,  and  bravely,  in  God*s  name. 

Be  Strong! 

ft  matters  not  how  deep  intrenched  the  wrong. 

How  hard  the  battle  goes,  the  day  how  long; 

Faint  not — fight  on!  Tomorrow  comes  the  song. 


In  all  sincerity. 


President. 
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INSTRUCTION  IS  As  the  doctrine  of  m- 
BY  SIZE  dividuolized  instruction 
has  permeated  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  and  public 
consciousness,  there  has  resulted  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  size  of  classes.  Classes  of  thirty-five,  forty,  and 
even  fifty  are  no  longer  common. 

But  individualized  instruction  is  not  in  itself  achieved 
when  class  size  is  reduced.  There  must  accompany  the 
reduction  a  change  in  instructional  methods  and 
approach. 

It  is  true  that  some  teachers  never  alter  their  proced¬ 
ures,  whether  they  are  confronting  classes  of  ten  or 
classes  of  fifty.  Slavish  adherence  to  textbook  memori¬ 
zation  was  perhaps  defensible  for  the  mass  production 
methods  that  w'ere  necessitated  by  large  classes.  But 
it  cannot  be  defended  when  society  answers  our  plaints 
and  grants  us  small  classes,  in  which  we  can  treat 
children  as  individuals  with  different  personalities,  with 
differing  abilities,  and  with  diverse  aspirations. 

When  we  change  our  methods  to  fit  the  size  of 
the  class  we  teach,  we  perform  a  real  service  for 
education,  and  substantiate  our  claims  that  indi¬ 
vidualized  instruction  is  worth  far  more  than  its 
increased  cost. 

★  ★  ★ 

PUPILS  SERVE  When  the  honor  roll  for 

YHEIR  nation  posted,  the 

school  children  of  America 
must  be  given  a  high  place. 

Day  after  day  and  week  after  week  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  they  have  collected  scrap  iron,  tin  cans,  and 
paper  in  quantities  that  by  now  must  have  reached  a 
staggering  total  in  tonnage.  And  they  have  bought 
bonds,  made  Red  Cross  materials,  and  shared  in  all  drives. 

Eager,  unselfish,  wholesomely  patriotic,  they  have 
lugged  heavy  bundles  to  their  schools  on  everything 
from  coaster  wagons  to  sleds  and  their  own  backs.  For 
this  they  have  asked  nothing,  received  nothing  for 
themselves. 

As  the  Omaha,  Nebraska,  World  Herald  states  in  its 
February  11  edition,  “Citizens  can  be  proud  of  them. 
Their  example  is  one  to  shame  gripers  and  black  market¬ 
eers.  They  rate  our  salute,  and,  humbly,  we  offer  it.” 

We,  too,  who  have  long  recognized  the  worth  and 
indomitable  spirit  of  our  young  people,  heartily  second 
the  richly-won  accolade. 


The  public’s  conception 
of  the  education  offered  by 
colleges  and  universities 
was  surveyed  by  Fortune 
in  its  April  issue,  and  the  result  was  a  resounding  slap 
on  the  back. 

In  general,  the  people  (85  percent  of  them)  approve 
the  idea  of  the  government  providing  further  education 
for  veterans  at  government  expense. 

The  huge  majority  of  the  people  (81  percent)  would 
like  their  sons  and  daughters  to  attend  college  after 
graduation  from  high  school. 

A  large  majority  (66  percent)  feel  that  there 
are  many  young  people  who  are  capable  of  going 
through  college  who  don’t  go  because  they  can’t 
afford  to  do  so. 

But  where  are  colleges  going  to  get  the  money  to 
admit  young  people  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  full 
cost  themselves?  The  results  of  the  poll  show  that  64 
percent  of  the  people  would  be  in  favor  of  contributions 
from  the  national  government  for  such  a  purpose;  69 
percent  find  no  fault  in  state  governments  making  con¬ 
tributions  ;  and  80  percent  believe  that  private  individuals 
with  money  should  interest  themselves  in  financing 
higher  education  for  worthy  youth. 

The  people  are  very  emphatic  about  what  they  want 
to  be  the  chief  purpose  of  a  college  education.  They 
(53  percent)  want  the  most  important  objective  to  be 
training  for  a  specific  occupation  or  profession.  Second 
in  popularity  as  a  college  objective  (33  percent)  is  the 
development  of  the  “ability  to  get  along  with  and 
understand  people.” 

College  graduates  alone  were  asked  to  rate  the  things 
they  liked  best  in  their  own  university  experience.  In 
order  they  ranked  as  most  valuable  class  discussions 
(72  percent),  books  (72  percent),  informal  discussions 
with  fellow  students  (69  percent),  personal  contacts  with 
professors  (67  percent) ,  independent  work  (66  percent) , 
class  lectures  (56  percent),  gainful  work  in  vacations 
(56  percent),  extracurricular  activities  (52  percent), 
events  such  as  lectures  and  concerts  (49  percent) ,  gainful 
work  in  residence  (34  percent),  club  and  fraternity 
associations  (33  percent). 

Fortune's  poll  seems  to  demonstrate  what  every  other 
poll  in  the  field  of  education  points  out,  that  the  people 
are  far  more  pleased  with  the  education  offered  by  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  than  are  the  educators  themselves. 


HIGHER  SCHOOLS 
PASS  POLL  TEST 
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IN  STEP 
WITH  A 

FAST-MOVING  WORLD 


1.  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  IRITANNICA . . . 

worid's  b«tt  known  roforonco  library  .  .  . 
traosury  of  man'*  knowlodgo  through  tho 
ogo*  ...  24  volumes  ...  500,000  indexed 
item*  of  information. 


2.  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR... 

for  student*  of  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  ...  12  volumes  of  facts, 
mops,  pictures  ...  50,000  indexed  Hems. 


•  Educators  everywhere  know  the  value  of  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  as  an  easy-to-use  source  of  authentic 
information.  What  you  may  not  know,  however,  is 
that  a  careful  plan  of  continuous  annual  revision  en¬ 
ables  the  various  Britannica  publications  to  keep 
abreast  of  a  changing  world. 

•  The  1945  printings  —  fresh  and  new  —  demonstrate 
even  more  clearly  than  ever  before  the  flexibility  of 
editing  and  preparation  that  has  made  Britannica  the 
standard  reference  work  of  educators  for  generations. 


■  3.  BRITANNICA 

WORLD  ATLAS... 

a  world  at  your  fin¬ 
ger-tips  ...  126  full- 
color  mops,  geograph¬ 
ical  and  trode  statis¬ 
tics  charted,  com¬ 
pared,  indexed. 


4.  BRITANNICA 
BOOKOFTHEYEAR... 

1 -volume  encyclopae¬ 
dia  of  1944  world 
events  ...  1,000,000 
words  .  .  .  entirely 
new  from  cover  to 
cover. 


5.  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

two  complete  sets,  each  containing  10 
separately  printed  units  of  study  materiel 
.  .  .  keyed  to  Britannica  Junior  ...  in- 
voluoble  study  booklet*. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  Inc.,  through 
its  Erpi  Classroom  Films  and  Silent  Teaching 
Films  (formerly  Eastman),  now  offers  the  fore¬ 
most  collection  of  sound  and  silent  motion  pic¬ 
tures  available  for  teaching  purposes.  We  will 
be  glad  to  give  you  further  information  about 
these  films,  and  our  new  “Lease-to-Own”  plans. 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica 


UNiyeHSITY  OF  CHICAGO 


For  coapltte  Ir- 
(ornatioR  or  how 
tht  BrttaRRks  fiRiHy 
of  pRUICltiORS  will 
help  yoRT  school,  fill 
Ir  RRd  riiB  the  at¬ 
tached  coBpoR  today. 


I - 1 

{  CNCYCLOPABDIA  BRITANNICA.  lee. 

I  20  NorHi  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago  4,  III. 

I  Please  send  me  information  concerning  the  publications  I 
I  hove  checked.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

I  □  Eecyelepoedia  Britanaieo  □  BrHamiiea  Booh  of  the  Yoor 

I  □  Britoeeica  Joeior  □  Britoeoica  Junior  Units  of  Stndy 

I  □  Brifanniea  World  Atlas  □  Britannica  Teaching  Films 

I  Name _ TINe _ 

I  School _ 


Street. 


CHy. 


.2eae _ State. 


•^Adxrciatkrnj  -flcitiAHiiM^ 


NEA  Advisory  Committee  Requests  Reports 
Of  American  Citizenship  Week  Activities 

What  kind  of  programs  are  New  Jersey  schools  promoting  for  the  observance 
of  American  Citizenship  Week,  May  13-20? 

The  New  Jersey  Advisory  Members  of  the  NEA  Committee  on  Citizenship, 
through  their  chairman,  Helen  A.  Mitchell  of  Freeman  School,  Phillipsburg,  have 
issued  a  request  to  all  schools  to  forward  to  the  chairman  copies  of  special 
programs  and  newspaper  clippings  describing  activities  staged  on  “I  Am  an 
American  Day,”  May  20,  and  during  American  Citizenship  Week. 

On  the  Advisory  Group,  beside  Miss  Mitchell,  are  Harry  Fagan.  Atlantic 
City;  Thomas  C.  Marston,  Camden; 

Mrs.  Then  Shea,  Passaic;  John  T. 

Greenan,  East  Orange;  Edwin  M.  Bar¬ 
ton,  Elizabeth;  Mrs,  Anita  L.  Seele. 

Irvington;  Lena  Dawson,  Jamesburg; 

Mary  Taylor,  Leonia;  Jessie  B.  Mac- 
Farlane,  Morris  Township;  Frances 
Ferguson,  Newark;  Henrietta  Harri¬ 
son,  Nutley;  Helen  C.  Maynard,  Ocean 
City;  Leroy  S.  Potts.  Rahway;  John 
W.  Owen,  Hamilton  Township;  Von 
E.  Henriod,  Cape  Mav  County;  and 
Katherine  E.  Cavents,  Salem  County. 

Mitchell  Urges  Rededication 

“One  need  only  glance  through  such 
reports  as  those  issued  by  the  U.  S. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Ser\- 
ice,  and  by  Dr.  Everett  Preston,  the 
State  Department’s  director  of  adult 
education,  to  realize  the  great  need 
'for  the  training  of  our  newcomers  in 
American  traditions,  and  for  the  re¬ 
dedication  of  ourselves  in  American 
ideals.”  states  Miss  Mitchell. 


Should  Your  School 
Have  a  Certificate? 

Charles  J.  Strahan,  executive 
secretary,  again  issues  a  call  to 
individual  schools  to  request  an 
honor  certificate,  if  they  have 
perfect  membership  in  both  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  letter  to  the  NJEA  head¬ 
quarters  certifying  to  the  double 
achievement  will  bring  a  certificate 
in  return. 

The  certificatfes  are  supplied  to 
the  NJEA,  for  distribution,  by  the 
Middlesex  County  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Preston  Avers  Adult 
Education  Is  Needed 
For  State’s  Progress 

“With  one  of  every  eight  adults  pos¬ 
sessing  less  than  a  fourth-grade  educa¬ 
tion,  New  Jersey  greatly  needs  the 
benefits  of  an  expanded  adult  educa¬ 
tion  program,”  declared  Dr.  Everett 
Preston,  State  Department  director  of 
adult  education,  in  an  address  to  Phi 
Delta  Kappans  at  Rutgers  University 
on  March  15. 

Pointing  out  that  New  Jersey  has  not 
paid  enough  attention  to  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  its  peoples.  Dr.  Preston  stated 
that  700,000  residents — one  in  every 
six — are  foreign-bom.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  strength  of  the 
nation’s  democracy  will  be  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  adult  education  program 
during  the  next  two  decades,  for  “lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  voting 
adults  is  just  as  serious  a  disability  as 
impaired  sight  or  crippled  limbs.” 

“Essential  to  our  national  existence,” 
he  said,  “is  the  elimination  of  illiteracy 
and  the  improvement  of  the  general 
educational  level.”  He  laid  stress  on 
the  importance  of  providing  facilities 
for  men  to  be  taught,  not  in  formal 
classes,  but  while  on  the  job. 


Otis  Crosby,  Expert  in  Public  Relations, 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


Holds  Clinic  for  Local  Committee  Leaders 

Otis  Crosby,  director  of  the  Detroit  Public  Relations  staff  and  president  of 
the  National  School  Public  Relations  Association,  discussed  an  incredibly  rich 
variety  of  devices  by  which  contacts  between  education  and  community  can  be 
improved.  The  discussion  was  part  of  an  afternoon  and  evening  clinic  sponsored 
on  April  6  by  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  for  leaders  of  public 


relations  activities  in  local  districts. 

Crosby,  the  foremost  authority  in 
his  field  in  the  United  States,  stimu¬ 
lated  the  half-hundred  invited  guests 
to  write  copious  notes  regarding  ob¬ 
jectives,  attitudes,  problems,  tech¬ 
niques,  and  devices.  Each  point  he 
illustrated  with  a  procedure  or  publica¬ 
tion  developed  by  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  nation. 

Presiding  at  the  afternoon  session 
was  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  NJEA  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director,  who  later  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  mimeograph¬ 
ing  Mr.  Crosby’s  address  for  wider 
publication.  Miss  Bertha  Lawrence, 
vice  president  of  the  NJEA,  presided 
at  the  dinner  and  the  subsequent  dis¬ 
cussion  period. 


Schools  Will  Receive  Early 
Review  Issues  in  Bulk  Mail 

Charles  A.  Philhower,  NJEA  presi¬ 
dent,  has  reiterated  the  intention  of 
the  Association  to  send  to  each  school 
in  bulk  packages  the  first  few  issues  of 
the  Review  and  the  Reporter  next 
year,  in  order  to  reach  all  new  teachers 
and  those  whose  memberships  won’t 
become  effective  until  late  November. 

The  success  of  this  procedure,  he 
declares,  will  rest  in  great  measure 
upon  principals  who  will  have  to  re¬ 
turn  a  card  to  Headquarters  giving  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
school. 
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to  the  railroad  of  doing  the  job,  there 
came  to  be  these  differences  in  freight 
rates — with  the  result  that  shippers, 
railroads  and  the  public  benefit  firom  the 
amazingly  wide  distribution  and  use  of 
all  sorts  of  commodities  all  over  America. 

Prices''  tailored 
to  the  public  interest 

Rate-making  seems  complex.  But  that’s 
because  commerce  is  complex.  Rates,  or 
transportation  prices,  must  be  made  for 
the  movement  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
different  articles  over  various  routes  be- 
tween  tens  of  thousands  of  places,  all 
over  the  coimtry,  and  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions.  If  those  prices,  as  a  whole, 
are  too  low,  the  railroads  won’t  be  able 
to  meet  the  costs  of  doing  business.  But 
if  transportation  is  priced  too  high,  the 
trafBc  doesn’t  move — and  that  is  not 
good  for  either  railroads  or  shippers. 


For  moving  one  ton  one  mile  by 
rail,  the  average  charge — and  note 
that  word  “average” — is  less  than  mie 
cent. 

OJEC.,  you  may  say,  that  ought  to  make 
freight  rates  simple.  Why  not  *‘sell  a 
ticket”  for  moving  freight,  just  like  sell¬ 
ing  a  passenger  ticket?  Take  the  number 
of  tons,  the  number  of  miles,  the  average 
charge,  and  figure  it  out? 

We  wish  it  could  be  that  easy.  But 
here  is  the  problem. 


other  type  of  business.  Rates  are  figured 
out  for  just  that  purpose — to  meet  the 
needs  of  commerce — and  are  revised  to 
respond  to  changes  in  those  needs  as 
they  come  about. 

Where  the  I.  C.  C.  comes  in 

Many  years  ago,  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  was  established  to 
prevent  undue  discrimination  in  railroad 
rates  as  betw  een  shippers  and  communi¬ 
ties,  and  to  see  that  rates  are  “just  and 
reasonable.” 

All  railroad  rates  are  open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at  after  discussion  be¬ 
tween  the  railroads  and  shippers.  All 


Some  freight  is  cheap,  heavy,  little  sub¬ 
ject  to  loss  and  damage.  Some  is  valu¬ 
able,  light  and  bulky,  difficult,  risky  and 
expensive  to  handle.  Such  differences  in 
the  character  of  freight  call  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  rate  making.  No  one  w  ould  sup¬ 
pose  that  charges  should  be  the  same  on 
a  ton  of  coal  as  on  a  ton  of  diamonds. 

To  charge  ev^n  as  little  as  one  cent  per 
mile  for  hauling  a  ton  of  some  of  the 
heavy,  low-priced  commodities  would 
mean,  in  many  cases,  making  rates  so 
much  higher  than  they  are  now  that  such 
commodities  could  not  move  over  the 
long  distances  we  have  in  this  coimtry 
and  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  distant  markets. 

On  the  other  hand,  rates  on  more  valu¬ 
able  articles  can  be  much  higher  than  the 
average  without  making  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  {nice  at  which  they  are 
sold. 

So,  to  make  it  possible  for  aff  sorts  of 
freight  to  be  moved  to  market,  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  the  necessarv  costs 


rates  are  published,  are  filed  with  the 
I.C.C.,  and  are  open  to  anyone  to  see. 

But  in  any  case,  a  shipper  who  isn’t  satis¬ 
fied  has  the  right  to  ask  that  the  I.C.C. 
step  in  and  investigate.  And  more  than 
230  volumes  of  I.C.C.  reports  show  how- 
active  the  Commission  has  been  in  this 
respect. 

This  principle  of  tailoring  transportation 
prices  to  the  public  interest  has  stood 
the  test  of  time — and  no  man  who  has 
made  a  sincere  and  expert  study  of  the 
problem  has  found  a  better  system  for 
all  concerned. 


And  so  it  is  that  over  the  years  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  worked  on  a  basis  of  “what  is 
best  for  our  customers  is  best  for  us.”  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  every  railroad  to 
build  up  the  area  it  serves.  It  wants  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  industries.  It 
wants  to  encourage  agriculture.  It  wants 
to  encourage  mining,  lumbering,  every 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Warren  County  Teaching  StaflF  Experiment 
With  Workshop  Meetings  to  Solve  Problems 


All  the  teachers  in  the  helping 
teacher  schools  of  Warren  County 
have  been  carrying  on  a  series  of 
workshop  meetings  for  the  past  two 
years.  Each  meeting  is  held  on  a 
school  day.  All  the  primary  teachers 
meet  one  day  in  a  central  place,  the 
intermediate  teachers  another  day,  and 
the  upper-grade  teachers  still  another 
day.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
school  boards,  three  or  four  days  are 
scheduled  each  year  for  each  teacher 
to  attend  these  meetings. 

The  meetings  are  carefully  planned 
by  steering  committees  of  teachers 
working  with  the  helping  teachers  and 
the  county  superintendent.  Questions 
which  the  teachers  want  discussed  are 
sent  to  a  committee  which  organizes 
them  for  discussion. 

At  the  workshops,  the  whole 
group  of  teachers  meets  first  with 
a  consultant,  who  is  a  specialist 
in  the  field  being  studied,  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  and  conduct  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  problems  sent  in 
by  the  teachers.  Effort  is  made 
to  be  concrete  through  the  use  of 
demonstration,  illustrative  dis¬ 
play  of  pertinent  materials,  and 
participation  by  the  teachers 
themselves.  For  example,  at  the 
workshop  centered  on  handwrit¬ 
ing,  some  teachers  learned  manu¬ 
script  writing;  when  discussing 
physical  education,  they  played 
games. 

After  the  general  meeting,  the  group 
breaks  up  into  small  committees,  with 
a  teacher  chairman  for  each  committee. 
The  teachers  in  each  committee  apply 
what  has  been  discussed  to  their  own 
situations.  When  the  whole  group  re¬ 
convenes  later  in  the  day,  the  chairmen 
report  the  findings  of  their  committees. 
The  chairmen  are  changed  every  meet- 

.  ing- 

After  the  workshop  is  over,  the 
committee  chairmen  get  together 
and  organize  into  bulletins  the 
material  which  has  been  devel¬ 
oped.  These  bulletins  are  mimeo¬ 
graphed  and  distributed  to  the 
teachers. 

Once  a  year  all  the  teachers  meet 
on  the  same  day.  In  the  morning  they 


work  in  their  workshop  groups.  In  the 
afternoon  they  all  meet  for  reports  of 
progress  during  the  year  and  to  hear 
a  stimulating  speaker.  These  meetings 
are  all  conducted  by  teacher  leaders. 

There  are  several  values  in  this 
kind  of  workshop  meetings.  Many 
teachers  have  opportunity  to  get  satis¬ 
faction  and  group  status  as  leaders. 


More  than  forty  teachers  in  nurs¬ 
ery  schools  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State  are  now  taking  a  course 
to  fit  them  better  for  service  in  this 
little-known  educational  field.  These 
nursery  schools  are  operated  under  the 
sponsorship  of  boards  of  education  to 
care  for  the  children  of  mothers  w'ork- 
ing  in  war  industries.  The  in-service 
training  course  was  arranged  by  the 
staff  of  the  Child  Care  Unit  who  sup)er- 
vise  the  child  care  centers  as  a  part  of 
the  State  Civilian  Defense  organization, 
working  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Departments  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  and  of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 
The  course  was  made  possible  by  the 
coop)eration  of  the  Newark  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  Teachers  Colleges, 
and  the  Federal  Works  Agency. 

Miss  Jessie  Stanton,  a  national  au¬ 
thority  in  the  field  of  pre-school  edu¬ 
cation,  has  generously  helped  plan  the 
course  because  pf  her  deep  interest  in 
guiding  the  natural  growth  of  young 
children.  She  is  widely  known  through 
her  radio  program  wdth  the  Babies 
Institute.  Mrs.  Sarah  Gay,  of  Ridge¬ 
wood,  who  has  worked  w  ith  Miss  Stan¬ 
ton  for  a  number  of  years,  is  acting 
as  training  sup)ervisor. 

The  course  consists  of  twelve  sessions, 
combining  observation  of  nursery 
schools,  lectures,  and  discussions.  Most 
of  the  meetings  are  held  in  nurserv 
schools  in  Newark.  New  York  City,  and 
the  Newark  State  Teachers  College. 
The  lecturers  and  discussion  leaders 
are  experts  in  various  phases,  of  early 
childhood  education.  They  include 
members  of  the  staffs  of  the  state 


There  is  a  maximum  of  teacher  p>artici- 
pation,  and  strong  teacher  purpose. 
The  teachers  come  with  a  definite  prob¬ 
lem,  sp)end  enough  time  on  it  to  come 
to  some  tentative  conclusions,  go  home 
to  exp)eriment  and  apply,  and  come 
back  to  evaluate. 

At  the  May  meeting  of  the  workshop, 
a  few  parents  representing  various 
areas  of  the  county  will  meet  and  work 
with  the  teachers. 

A  similar  but  abbreviated  workshop 
was  held  in  Passaic  County  this  spring. 
The  central  topic  was  the  social  studies. 
All  teachers  in  helping  teacher  districts 
met  on  the  same  day  in  three  groups 
(primary,  intermediate,  and  upp)er), 
each  with  a  consultant  who  discussed 
questions  previously  submitted.  They 
subdivided  into  grades  for  further  dis¬ 
cussion  under  teacher  leaders,  and  re¬ 
convened  in  three  groups  with  the  con¬ 
sultants. 


teachers  colleges,  the  State  Extension 
Service,  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  as  well  as  practicing  p)edia- 
tricians  and  other  sp)ecialists. 

Topics  covered  in  the  course  include 
the  physical  development  of  children 
in  the  pre-school  years;  the  use  of 
equipment  and  the  nursery  school 
plant;  the  needs  and  growth  of  two- 
year-olds,  three-year-olds,  four-year- 
olds  and  five-year-olds;  routines  in  the 
nursery  school;  music,  books,  and 
stories  for  young  children;  other  ac¬ 
tivities  such  as  painting,  modeling,  and 
building;  the  health  program;  and 
home  and  family  relationships.  The 
first  lecture,  for  example,  was  given 
by  Dr.  Harold  Murray,  a  Newark 
p)ediatrician,  who  emphasized  the  in¬ 
dividual  differences  of  young  children 
and  the  need  of  every  child  for  “tender, 
loving  care” ;  Dr.  Murray  is  the  author 
of  a  recent  book,  “Babies,  God  Bless 
’Em.”  The  second  lecture,  by  Miss 
Stanton,  took  up  the  contribution  of 
play  materials  to  a  good  nursery  school, 
where  the  “room  is  a  workshop,  ready 
for  action,”  and  play  materials  are 
tools  for  expression  since  children 
learn  through  play  under  the  teacher’s 
guidance. 

Supervisors  and  head  teachers  of 
nursery  schools  note  that  the  course  is 
developing  a  neu'  spirit  in  their  teach¬ 
ers.  Teachers  taking  the  course  say 
that  they  have  been  helped  to  see  char¬ 
acteristics  in  their  children  which  they 
had  never  noticed  before,  and  that 
they  have  examined  their  own  thinking 
in  regard  to  the  children's  growth. 


Nursery  School  Stall's  Receive  In-Service 
Training  in  Jointly-Sponsored  Enterprise 
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because  the  hotels  and  chalets  still  will 
be  closed. 

"Maybe  you’ve  been  lonesome  for 
the  lakes  and  mountains  and  good 
times  in  Glacier  Park.  Well,  I’ve  been 
lonesome  for  you,  too ! 

"What  a  great  day  it  will  be  when 
you  can  all  come  back  here  again  after 
the  war!  The  Park  will  be  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  more  inviting  than  ever.  And 
Great  Northern  Railway  will  have  even 
finer,  faster  trains  to  bring  you  here. 

"Yes,  some  summer  soon  we’ll  have 
more  fim  together  in  Glacier  National 
Park  in  Montana!” 


"Smnmertime  here  in  Glacier  Nation¬ 
al  Park  used  to  be  fun  for  me. 

"I  liked  it  when  dudes  caught  sight 
of  me  and  pointed.  If  I  stood  still 
their  friends  would  say,  *Huh,  that’s 
only  a  patch  of  snow!* 

"When  city  folks  came  climbing  up 
these  Montana  mountains.  I’d  play 
hide-and-seek  up  high,  where  the  clouds 
are  bom. 

"I’d  drink  from  the  streams  and 
lakes  when  trout  fishermen  looked  the 
other  way. 

"But  this  year— like  in  1943  and 
1944— folks  won’t  come  to  Glacier  Park 
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Army  Service  Forces  Are  Seeking  Civilians^ 
Especially  Typists,  To  Work  in  Washington 


E  Army  Service  Forces  are  seek¬ 
ing  men  and  women  to  fill  vital 
jobs  at  its  Headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. — typists  and  stenographers 
are  urgently  needed  in  the  job  of  sup¬ 
plying  fighting  men  on  the  battle 
fronts  of  the  world.  It  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  civilians  to  materially  aid  in 
the  nation’s  war  effort. 

Applicants  for  these  positions  must 
be  at  least  17^  years  of  age  and  most 
meet  simple  Civil  Service  requirements. 
Only  those  men  and  women  not  using 
their  highest  skill,  full-time  in  an  es¬ 
sential  industry,  are  eligible. 

Transportation  to  Washington  is 
furnished  at  government  expense  and 
living  quarters  are  assured  to  each 
employee. 

Cost  of  living  in  the  nation’s  Capital 
for  ASF  civilian  employees  is  prob¬ 
ably  better  than  in  most  wartime  cities. 
Meals  may  be  obtained  at  cafeterias 
maintained  in  the  War  Department 


Teacher’s  Lament 

By  EDNA  M.  MUSGRAVE 

Somerville 


buildings;  three  substantial  and  tasty 
meals  a  day  cost  only  a  total  of  81.10. 

Each  employee  is  entitled  to  15  days’ 
sick  leave  and  26  days’  annual  leave 
per  year,  cumulative  in  both  cases. 

It  is  an  opportunity  for  civilians  to 
be  part  of  a  history-making  period  in 
Washington — to  see  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Departments  during  full  war 
activities. 


American  manpower  is  doing  a  gal¬ 
lant  job  on  the  battlefields.  Citizens 
at  home  can  do  no  less  than  to  assist 
in  sending  them  reinforcements  and 
keeping  them  supplied — the  job  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces. 

Apply  at  the  nearest  Army  Recruit¬ 
ing  Station  or  Local  Civil  Service 
Office. 

This  article  is  published  at  the  request 
of  Captain  Metlicka,  Recruiting  Representm- 
tire  ASF,  501  Post  Office  Building,  Trenton, 
N.  J.  Captain  Metlicka  emphasizes  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  girls  with  commercial  skills  aiding 
the  war  effort  by  working  in  Washington, 


^  Tide 

Four  new  discussion  topics  have  been  selected  for  Democratic 
Discussions  for  1945-46,  according  to  Dr.  Ed^ar  M.  Finck,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Long  Time  Planning.  Discussion  out¬ 
lines,  to  be  written  during  the  summer,  will  be  available  for  distri¬ 
bution  about  September  15,  1945.  Although  the  exact  wording  of 
the  topics  may  be  revised,  they  will  cover  the  following  thoughts: 
18.  Waging  Peace! 

19.  After  the  Day’s  Work — What? 

What  Should  Children  and  Parents  Expect  of  Each  Other? 
Should  We  Lower  the  Voting  Age  to  Eighteen? 


No. 

No, 

No 

No 


20. 

21. 


She  goes  to  school  each  morning 
So  full  of  vim  and  zest. 
Determined,  conscientious 
To  do  her  very  best! 

Johnny’s  sentence  trouble 
And  Jim’s  geography 
Need  careful  supervision 

’Twas  plain  as  plain  could  be! 


LEARNING  ESSENTIAL  ENGLISH 

A/ FERRIS  -  KEENER  -GIDDINGS 

A  New  Series  of  Basal  Textbooks  in  English 
Three  through  Eight 


She’d  attack  those  little  problems. 
Give  them  all  the  time  she  could. 
So  she  started  with  intentions 
That  undoubtedly  were  good! 

But  alas,  the  interruptions! 

A  movie  film  to-day. 

And  her  Junior  Red  Cross  booklets 
Were  badly  needed  for  displav! 

The  principal  must  have  her  class 
To  give  an  I.Q.  Test, 

So  the  teacher  stopped  her  teaching. 
But  her  mind,  it  did  not  rest! 

So  she  started  out  again — once  more. 
Another  urgent  plea! 

The  music  teacher’s  chorus 
Would  rehearse  immediately! 

Johnny,  Jimmy,  both  were  gone! 

She  settled  down  once  more, 
Would  that  the  “Big  Three  R’s”  were 
here 

As  in  the  days  of  yore! 


New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


LAI  D  L  AW 
BROTHERS 

221  Fourth  Avenue 


Featuring:  Clarity  of  Instruction  in  the 
Essentials  of  Spoken  and  Ur  it  ten  English 


Every  lesson  follows  the  simple  pattern  of  learning  and  doing  that  will 
help  pupils  to  work  with  confidence  toward  the  mastery  of  English  usage. 

Pupils  are  taught  hou  to  do  before  attempting  to  do;  that  is,  they  acquire 
fundamental  language  skills  essential  to  the  successful  completion  of 
language  activities  before  attempting  the  many  interesting  social  appli¬ 
cations  which  the  study  of 
English  affords.  This  differ¬ 
ent  plan  of  instruction  in¬ 
sures  better  results  and  a 
happier  attitude  toward  the 
subject. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  new 
and  better  program  in  English  for 
the  elementary  grades,  please  let 
us  send  you  further  information. 
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**Society  expects  youth  to  learn  how  to  work  for  eight  hours  a  day  performing  valuable  services** 


WORK  EXPERIENCES 

By  GEORGE  W.  DONALDSON 
Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
Demonstration  School 


in  the  field  of  productive  work.  There 
are  practically  no  experimental  data 
in  the  area.  In  order  to  provide 
some  of  the  answers  which  many  alert 
educators  are  seeking,  Trenton  Teach¬ 
ers  College  has  organized  a  small 
work-camp  project  for  the  summer  of 
1945. 

Six  fourteen-year-old  boys  will 
spend  six  weeks  (July  5- August  15) 
serving  as  a  maintenance  and  con¬ 
struction  crew  in  the  children’s  camp 
which  the  college  operates.  Intensive 
and  detailed  plans  are  being  worked 


^^VWe’s  educated  but  he  doesn’t  know 
U  how  to  work.”  How  often  we 
II  hear  variations  on  this  theme! 
Educators  are  becoming  concerned 
about  the  problem  of  work.  They  are 
asking  what  the  schools  can  do  about  it. 

When  American  society  was  young, 
when  the  frontier  constantly  invited 
expansion,  and  when  communities 
were  less  inter-dependent  than  they 
are  today,  American  schools  had  no 
responsibilities  in  the  field  of  work 
experiences.  The  home,  the  farm,  or 
the  family  industry  provided  youth 
a  broad  and  realistic  experience  in 
work.  The  early  American  youngster 
worked  at  a  real  job — and  for  a  real 
reason. 


But  another  culture  lag  is  facing 
today’s  schools.  Industrialization  and 
its  concomitants,  specialization  and 
urbanization,  have  made  for  a  sharp 
break  with  the  early  tradition.  With 
the  exception  of  home-chores,  today’s 
youth  have  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
have  real  work  experiences.  In  “nor¬ 
mal”  economic  periods  there  are  sel¬ 
dom  enough  productive  jobs  to  go 
around,  even  to  heads  of  families, 
much  less  to  adolescent  boys  and  girls. 

And  yet  society  expects,  and  right¬ 
fully,  that  these  youth  on  whom  it 
has  spent  its  hard-earned  dollars  learn 
how  to  work  purposefully  for  eight 
hours  a  day  and  to  produce  valuable 
goods  and  services.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  youngster  is  not  bom  knowing 
how  to  work;  he  must  be  taught,  just 
as  he  must  be  taught  to  read  and 
write. 

Schools  have  long  provided  voca¬ 
tional  work  experiences  but,  in  most 
cases,  only  for  those  who  expect  to 
work  with  their  hands.  If  work  is, 
as  most  studies  of  adolescents  testify, 
an  essential  to  the  process  of  becoming 
a  mature  human  being,  then  it  is  an 
essential  for  all  youth.  School  cur¬ 
ricula  must  include  real,  productive 


Repairing  the  camp  wagon  is  real  work,  and  the  camper 
takes  his  responsibility  seriously. 


work  experiences,  or  other  agencies 
will  absorb  the  function  which,  because 
it  is  educative  in  nature,  should  be 
exercised  by  the  school.  We  need 
only  refer  to  our  recent  experiences 
with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
and  the  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion  to  be  assured  of  this  fact. 


Xhere  is  little  organized  informa¬ 
tion  to  aid  educators  in  organizing, 
administering,  and  guiding  learnings 
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STUDCNTr  INTCRBATIONAL  TRAVEL 
11  W.USt  N.Y.C. _ 7PW.7»t..U«A»tU«  j 


imm.  i 


Southern  State  Teachers’  Agency 

200  Sunrise  Highway 
Rockville  Centbe,  N.  Y. 

A  Successful  Teacher’s  Agency 
IT rite  for  Registration  Form 


out  by  the  boys  and  their  counselor  as 
to  what  jobs  need  to  be  done  and 
what  learnings  they  provide.  Careful 
records  will  be  kept  of  the  results 
which  accrue,  of  the  methods  used  in 
organizing  the  experiences,  and  of  the 
costs  of  the  program. 

Many  interested  educators  and  lay¬ 
men  are  expected  to  visit  the  camp 
this  summer  to  gather  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  regarding  its  success. 

A  bulletin  to  be  issued  in  September 
will  describe  the  total  venture. 


CAMPING  OPTORTUNITIES 

Our  youth  must  have  the  best  in  leadership 
and  tralnins  for  essential  war-time  summer 
camp  activities.  Teachers  can  perform  out¬ 
standing  service  to  youth  by  "going  to  camp” 
this  summer. 


Boys’  and  girls’  camps,  private  and  organiza¬ 
tion.  need  highest  type  personnel  for  staff 
positions  as  head  counselors,  division  heads, 
waterfront  directors,  nature  study,  first  aid, 
crafts,  athletics,  music  and  cabin  .counselors. 
Camps  operate  for  four,  eight  and  nine  weeks 
during  July  and  August.  Some  positions  also 
available  for  man  and  wife  in  camps  which  con¬ 
duct  boys’  and  girls’  units — attractive  salaries. 

Please  write  to  Committee  on  Personnel,  New 
Jersey  Section.  American  Camping  Association, 
24  Rector  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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“a  FUTITRE  of  Wh'd 

F^ef  Will  de  Froud 


"A  GREAT  RESPONSIBILITY  DOW  faces  Education,” 
writes  Esther  L  Anderson,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Wyoming— "that  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  peace  which  is  being  won  at  such  sacrifice 
on  the  battlefields  by  young  people  who  so  recently 
were  enrolled  in  our  schoob. 

"Squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  those  left  behind  has 
been  placed  the  task  of  planning  a  future  of  which 
they  will  be  proud— the  planning  of  a  more  abundant 
life,  free  from  those  discordant  forces  which,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  aftermath  of  war,  will  attempt 
to  creep  in  and  threaten  the  democracy  upon  which 
depends  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  our 
country. 

"As  never  before,  pupils  in  our  schoob  need  to  read 
widely  if  they  are  to  think  clearly  on  many  and 
varied  topics.  Because  The  Reader’s  Digest  presents 
up-to-the-month  information  on  current  events  and 
personalities,  thb  publication  has  come  to  be  a  valuable 


and  widely  used  supplement  to  our  reading  in  many 
high-school  and  lower-grade  classes. 

"So  long  as  it  maintains  present  high  standards  in 
the  material  presented,  and  so  long  as  it  continues  to 
present  both  sides  of  the  controversial  subjects.  The 
Reader’s  Digest  remains  an  incentive  to  further  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  good  literamre,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  social  smdies  and  related  courses,  and  a  valu¬ 
able  aid  to  the  development  of  good  citizenship.” 

Thousands  of  teachers  daily  endorse  the  principles 
expressed  by  Dr.  Anderson,  using  in  70,000  classrooms 
throughout  the  United  States  The  Reader’s  Digest  and 
its  supplementary  educational  material— including  the 
special  1 6-page  insert  of  reading  and  vocabulary  exer¬ 
cises,  and  the  24-page  'Teaching  Guide.” 

To  those  teachers.  The  Reader’s  Digest  gives  service 
of  constant  value,  helping  them  to  prepare  their  sm- 
dents  to  play  an  intelligent  part  in  "a  fumre  of  which 
they  will  be  proud.” 


Educational  Department 

Tk® 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y 
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In  Hasbrouck  Heights 


By  Bernadine  Delvine 
Public  Relations  Council 
Hasbrouck  Heights 

During  the  winter  of  the  year 
1943*1944,  a  more  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  relations  was  im¬ 
perative  in  the  Hasbrouck  Heights 
school  district,  and  the  local  teachers’ 
association  met  the  need  in  determined 
fashion.  Its  first  act  was  to  appoint  a 
Public  Relations  Council  which  under¬ 
took  to  do  two  things:  to  interpret  the 
schools  to  the  public,  and  to  obtain  a 
greater  degree  of  participation  in 
school  activities  by  both  individual 
parents  and  community  organizations. 

The  program  was  initiated  by  hav¬ 
ing  representative  teachers  speak  to 
different  organizations  in  town.  It  was 
found  that  there  was  at  least  one 
teacher  in  practically  every  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  town.  It  was  most  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  teacher  who  be¬ 
longed  to  the  University  Club  should 
discuss  what  the  schools  are  doing  at 
one  of  this  club’s  regular  meetings. 
Teachers  who  belonged  to  the  Lions 
Qub,  Women’s  Oub,  or  Contemporary 
Qub  similarly  discussed  with  these 
clubs  what  the  schools  were  doing.  The 
Public  Relations  Council  was  thus  able 
to  list  the  strong  points  and  the  weak 
points  of  the  school  system  as  seen  by 
local  citizens.  The  list  helped  to  impel 
the  Council  to  initiate  further  action  of 
a  three-fold  nature. 

1.  Two  public  relations  forums, 
identical  in  content  and  speak¬ 
ers,  were  held  in  two  different 
parts  of  the  Borough.  They 
were  officially  sponsored  by  the 
two  elementary  parent-teacher 
associations  and  were  built 
around  “What  Education  Our 
Money  Buys.” 

2.  An  evening  smoker  for  fathers 
of  high-school  pupils. 

3.  .4n  afternoon  tea  for  mothers 
of  high-school  pupils. 

Xhe  two  forums,  sponsored  by  the 
elementary  parent-teacher  associations, 
dealt  with  the  twelve  windows  through 
which  citizens  may  look  at  their 
schools.  The  “windows”  were  taken 
from  the  report  “What  Education  Our 
Money  Buys,”  distributed  by  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  School  Study  Council.  Either 
a  teacher  or  a  parent  took  each  of  the 


twelve  windows  and  discussed  its  im¬ 
plications.  These  twelve  windows  were: 

1.  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arith¬ 
metic 

2.  Basic  Knowledge  for  Americans 

3.  Learning  to  Write 

4.  Exploring  Pupils’  Abilities 

5.  The  Growth  of  Character 

6.  Health  and  Safety 

7.  Homes  for  America 

8.  The  World  at  Work 

9.  Making  Citizens 

10.  Regard  for  the  Individual 

11.  The  School  and  Community 

12.  The  Teacher  and  the  School 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  fo¬ 
rum,  parents  were  invited  to  visit  the 
different  rooms  of  the  buildings  where 
they  could  see  exhibits  of  pupils’  work, 
talk  with  teachers,  and  ask  questions. 
The  teacher  also  took  the  opportunity 
to  find  out  what  she  could  as  to  the 
parents’  understanding  of  the  schools 
and  their  work.  After  the  more  formal 
part  of  the  two  forums,  a  16  mm.  movie 
in  color  of  the  “Hasbrouck  Heights 
Schools  in  Action”  was  shown.  The 
movie  was  taken  by  a  local  citizen  and 
portrayed  work  in  both  classroom  and 
extra-curricula  activities  in  the  schools. 
Following  the  movie,  an  open  discus¬ 
sion  was  held  with  questions  being 
asked  of  the  panel.  Members  of  the 
audience  were  allowed  to  send  to  the 
panel  unsigned  written  questions, 
which  were  assigned  to  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  panel  and  were  frankly  dis¬ 
cussed.  Besides  teachers,  there  were, 
on  the  panel,  members  of  the  board 
of  education  and  the  parent-teacher 
associations.  About  .300  citizens  at¬ 
tended  each  of  the  two  forums. 

It  was  felt  that  the  surest  way  of 
getting  men  to  meet  for  discussion  of 
high-school  activities  was  to  have  a 
smoker  for  fathers  in  the  evening.  The 
board  of  education  furnished  the  re¬ 
freshments,  including  cigars  and  ciga¬ 
rettes.  Different  male  members  of  the 
faculty  spoke  on  the  work  of  their 
departments,  their  objectives,  and  their 
methods  of  realizing  objectives.  There 
was  also  a  display  of  such  apparatus 
as  recording  equipment,  micro-projec¬ 
tor,  and  still-  and  moving-picture  pro¬ 
jection  equipment.  About  100  fathers 
attended. 

Likewise,  an  afternoon  tea  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  high-school  women  teach¬ 
ers  for  mothers  of  high  school  pupils. 
This  was  equally  well  attended,  with 
about  the  same  type  of  program. 


A  second  smoker  and  tea  were  held 
during  the  winter  just  past  and  were 
highly  successful. 

The  Public  Relations  Council,  be¬ 
sides  maintaining  present  activities,  is 
now  contemplating  entering  the  field 
of  student  programs  for  community 
organizations  —  programs  involving 
both  dramatics  or  discussion. 


More  Schools  Attain 
Membership  Honors 
For  NEA  Enrollment 

Seven  cities  and  46  schools  have 
been  commended,  since  the  last  report 
on  January  10,  for  perfect  member¬ 
ships  in  the  National  Bxlucation  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Some  cities  and  schools  have 
retained  places  on  the  NEA  Honor  Roll 
for  many  years,  as  the  date  following 
the  name  of  the  school  indicates.  The 
year  shows  the  date  at  which  the  honor 
was  first  attained. 

Cities  with  perfect  enrollment  are 
Absecon  (1937),  Asbury  Park  (1943), 
Livingston  (1929),  New  Providence 
(1937),  Pitman  (1933),  Manasquan 
(1944),  and  Palmyra  (1935). 

The  commended  schools  are  Clifton’s 
Public  School  No.  13  (1944) ;  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  Boudinot  School  (1944) ;  New 
Brunswick’s  Livingston  (1924) ;  Pal¬ 
myra’s  Cinnaminson  Avenue  (1933), 
Delaware  Avenue  (1935),  and  Spring 
Garden  (1932) ;  Ahsecon  (1937) ;  As¬ 
bury  Park’s  High  School  (1925), 
Bangs  Avenue  North  (1926),  Bangs 
Avenue  South  fl943).  Bond  Street 
(1925),  and  Bradley  (1943) ;  Atlantic 
City’s  Monterey  Avenue  Girls’  Voca¬ 
tional  (1933) ;  Englewood’s  Franklin 
(1924) ;  Glen  Ridge’s  Forest  Avenue 
(1941),  and  Linden  Avenue  (1943); 
Liberty  Corner  (1929) ;  Livingston’s 
Central  (1928),  Harrison  (1929), 
Roosevelt  (1027)  and  Squiertown 
(1928);  New  Providence’s  Lincoln 
(19371  and  Junior  High  (19.37) ;  Pal¬ 
myra  High  (19.35»:  Pitman’s  Elwood 
Kindle  (19271.  Grant  Avenue  (1943), 
Senior  High  (19.3.3).  Summit  Avenue 
(19.3.3),  and  W.  C.  K.  Walls  (1927); 
Port  Elizal>eth  (1943)  :  and  Summit’s 
Edison  Junior  High  School  (1943). 

.\dditional  schools  are  Atlantic 
City’s  Indiana  Avenue  (1940) ;  Bridge¬ 
ton’s  Irving  Avenue  (1926)  and  Vine 
Street  (1920)  ;  Browns  Mills  (1940)  ; 
Elizabeth’s  Livingston  (1937) ;  Glen 
Ridge’s  Central  (1941);  Harhourton 
(1943) ;  Hillside’s  Saybrook.  (1938) ; 
Ocean  Gate  (1943) ;  Red  Bank’s  Junior 
High  (1934)  and  River  Street  (1934) ; 
Summit’s  Jefferson  (1931);  Swedes- 
boro’s  Center  Square  (1942) ;  and 
Vineland’s  Cunningham  School  (1927). 
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SALARY  LOANS -»100- *200 -*300 

How  you  can  borrow  on  your  earning  ability  — No  security, 
no  endorsers  needed  — Repay  in  convenient  monthly  instalments 


IF  YOU  ever  need  extra  cash  to  meet 
an  emergency,  Household’s  salary 
loan  plan  can  help  you.  This  plan  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher 
with  a  steady  position  to  borrow  sim¬ 
ply  and  privately.  We  lend  merely  on 
your  promise  to  repay.  No  security, 
no  salary  assignment,  no  endorser  is 
required.  We  never  question  school 
authorities  about  your  credit  and  you 
never  have  to  ask  friends  or  relatives 
to  act  as  guarantors.  If  there  is  no 
Household  office  near  you,  the  simple 
transaction  may  be  completed  entirely 
by  mail. 

Payments  to  fit  your  own  income 

You  may  repay  your  loan  in  any  num- 


LOCALLY  MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 
OFFICES 

In  11  New  Jersey  Cities 


Camden — 4th  Floor, 
Broadway-Stevefu 
Bldg.  Camden  7940 
License  No.  641 
8th  R.,  Wiltson  Bldg. 
Camden  70K) 

License  No.  642 
Eliiabetn— 7th  R., 
Albender 
Elizabeth  )'4343 
License  Na  687 
P.  O.  Zone  4 
Hackensack— 6th  R., 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.. 

Hackensack  2' 3648 
License  No.  686 

Jessbt  City — 3rd  R., 
Jersey  jrl.  Bldg., 

Jrl.  Sq.  24)131 
License  No.  643 
P.  O.  Zone  6 
Newakk— 4th  R.. 
Nat*l  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2-S412 
/.icense  No.  289 
P.  O.  Zone  2 


Okanoi — 2fsd  R., 

Main  &  Day  Mdg., 
Orange  5'21 31 
License  No.  679  | 

I 

Passaic— 2nd  R.. 

6S4  Main  Avc. 

Passaic  2'8818 
License  Na  690 

Patekson— 2nd  R., 

ISO  Washington 
Street 

Sherwood  2'3220 
Licenv  No.  659 
P.  O.  Zone  J 

Pekth  Amhot — 6th 
R.,  Perth  Amboy 
Nat*l  l^nk  Mdg. 
Pesth  Amboy  4-3440 
License  No.  69i 

Tsenton— Sth  R., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg..  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5IS8 
License  No.  660 
P.  O.  Zone  8 


Union  Cm— 2nd  Root,  3600  Bergenlinc  Ave. 
UNion  3-2146:  License  Na  700 

Call  at  or  phone  the  nearest  IhaseboUi  ojfice  or 
mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  ojfice*  All  neftotia- 
thns  can  be  completed  by  mail. 


ber  of  monthly  instalments  up  to 
twelve.  We  have  many  payment  plans 
in  order  to  fit  our  service  to  the  varying 
needs  of  borrowers.  You  are  welcome  to 
choose  the  payment  plan  that  best  fits 
your  own  situation.  It  is  to  your  advan¬ 
tage  to  reptay  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  since  the  sooner  you  repay  the 
less  your  loan  costs.  We  charge  only  for 
the  actual  time  you  have  the  money. 

$50  loan  repaid  in  three 
monthly  payments  costs  $2.53 

Suppose  you  borrow  $100  and  repay  in 
six  monthly  instalments  of  $18.15  each. 
You  repay  a  total  of  $108.90.  The  cost 
of  your  loan  is  $8.90.  The  cost  of  a  $50 
loan  repaid  in  three  monthly  instal¬ 
ments  of  $17.51  each  is  only  $2.53. 
Payments  shown  in  the  table  include 
principal  and  interest.  You  pay  nothing 


more.  Charges  are  at  the  rate  of 
per  month  on  unpaid  balances. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan  at  the 
nearest  Household  Finance  office.  Or 
send  the  coupon  for  full  information 
about  getting  your  loan  by  mail. 

Timely  helps  for  consumers 

To  help  families  stretch  their  dollars 
Household’s  staff  of  home  economists 
has  published  a  series  of  practical  book¬ 
lets  on  buying  and  budgeting.  In  the 
new  wartime  editions  of  these  guides 
homemakers  find  many  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  for  meeting  today’s  unusual  shop¬ 
ping  problems.  Teachers  are  making 
extensive  use  of  the  material  as  study 
and  reference  texts.  Ask  or  write  for 
sample  volumes  in  the  Household 
Finance  Library  of  Consumer  Elducation. 


FIND  HERE  THE  CASH  LOAN  YOU  NEED 
n  I  CHOOSE  YOUR  MONTHLY  PAYMENT  HERE 


2 

poymtnts 

3 

payments 

4 

payments 

6 

payments 

8 

payments 

10 

payments 

12 

payments 

$  25 

50 

$12.97 

25.94 

$  8.75 
17.51 

$  6.65 
13.29 

$  9.08 

$  6.97 

$  5.71 

75 

38.91 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

$  7.31 

too 

51.88 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

64.85 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

77.82 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

200 

103.77 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

129.71 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

.TOO 

155.65 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

WE  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans  in  full,  if  payments  are 
made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  he  reduced  if  payments  are  nvide  ahead  of  schedule. 
I*ayments  iiKlude  charites  at  the  rate  of  2yi% 
per  month  on  unixml  Ixilances. 

N  PEES»DENT.  Hv  .  St--  ■  y»N»NCE  .  OWr.  BAT 

PERSONAL  LOANS 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

^  ESTABLISHED  1878 


A 


FREE  mooHLtr  amo 

APPLICATION  OLANN 

Mail  ttus  couFion  whether 
you  wish  an  immediate  loan 
or  not.  You  never  know  when 
this  inlormation  will  come 
in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted 
now,  state  amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation  N.I9 

(See  addresses  above — mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  "How  a  Teacher  Can  Get  a 
Loan.”  I  understand  this  request  places  me  under  no  obligation  to 
negotiate  a  loan. 


AMuss . 

City . Stat*. 

AmouiU  I  wisA  to  boiroio  t . .jot. 
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^pciiU  School 

HAS  CITIZENS  TEACH 


By  GRACE  KAAS 
Essex  Fells 


within  the 
program  of 


TiERE  HAS  DEVELOPED 
ELssex  Fells  School  a 
activities  that  is  bringing  the  citi 
zens  in  closer  touch  with  the  pupil  in 
the  school.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
community-school  relationship  is  being 
implemented,  the  boys  and  girls  are 
learning  first-hand  from  men  who  are 
leaders  in  their  field. 

It  started  last  year  when  J.  Robert 
Townsend,  an  engineer  with  the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  volunteered  to 
come  to  school  one  evening  every 
other  week  and  talk  to  the  boys  and 
girls  interested  in  science.  He  brought 


activities  that  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  parent-teacher  conference.  One  after¬ 
noon  a  week,  an  arts  and  crafts  group 
meets  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
the  mothers,  Mrs.  M.  Lester.  On  an¬ 
other  afternoon,  the  Dramatics  Club 
is  sponsored  jointly  by  a  teacher  and 
a  mother,  Mrs.  John  de  Vries, 

Perhaps  here  emerging  is  a  new  pat¬ 
tern  of  education  where  there  will  be 
attached  to  every  staff  not  only  pro¬ 
fessional  teachers  but  a  corps  of  in¬ 
terested  and  gifted  laymen  who  will 
contribute  part-time  service  to  their 
school. 


Demonstrations  by  talented  industrialists 
provide  the  missing  ingredient  needed  to 
connect  classroom  learnings  with  out-of¬ 
school  enterprises. 


with  him  films  and  equipment  from 
his  New  York  laboratories.  Attendance 
and  interest  skyrocketed.  This  year’s 
program  has  expanded  to  include  Clar¬ 
ence  Irion,  a  research  chemist  in  New 
York,  and  Shephard  Dudley,  who  is 
head  of  the  export  aviation  division  of 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey.  These 
men  have  discussed  such  topics  as 
fluorescence,  electronics,  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber,  electrolysis,  rockets,  and  aero¬ 
nautics  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
comprehension  of  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  graders.  This  interest  in  science 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  meteor¬ 
ology  and  astronomy  club  that  meets 
afternoons. 

Paralleling  the  program  in  science 
there  is  an  afternoon  program  of 


Book  Prints  Poems 
Of  Eleven  Schools 

The  National  High  School  Poetry 
Association,  with  Headquarters  at 
3210  Selby  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  has 
announced  that  eleven  New  Jersey  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  are  represented  by 
authors  whose  works  appear  in  the  fall 
semester  section  of  the  annual  anthol¬ 
ogy  of  high  school  poetry. 

Schools  whose  poets  are  recognized 
are  Atlantic  Higlilands  High  School, 
Paterson  Central  High  School,  Engle¬ 
wood  Junior  High  School,  Newark 
Weequahic  High  School,  Newark  Arts 
High  School,  Newark  South  Side  High 
School,  Jersey  City  Dickinson  High 
School,  Jamesburg  High  School,  Mont¬ 
clair  High  School,  Paulsboro  High 
School,  and  Teaneck  High  School. 


TX)DAY  we  are  fighting  to  preserve 
^  for  the  world  the  cause  for  which 
these  men  died  in  battle — "that  all 
men  are  created  equal”.  These 
soldiers  in  Blue  and  in  Gray  gave 
their  lives  that  "government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth”. 

Gettysburg.  Pennsylvania,  scene  of 
one  of  history's  decisive  battles  . . . 
place  where  Abraham  Lincoln  de¬ 
livered  his  immortal  address  ...  is 
hallowed  ground.  A  national  ceme¬ 
tery — and  the  famous  battlefield — 
attract  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors  yearly  ...  especially  on 
Memorial  Day. 

After  this  war — plan  to  visit  the  site 
of  another  great  war  of  America's 
past  that  made  America's  future 
secure.  These,  too.  are  heroes. 

For  information  writo  to  thm  Dopartmont 

of  Commmreot  Harrisburg^  Dopt.  8*7 


>  F  E  W  WSYLVAWl 
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The  Neglect  of  Proper  Care 

Is  one  reason  why  textbook  costs  are  mounting  and  your  book 
investment  depreciating  so  fast.  Enormous  quantities  of  school 
^  books  are  worn  out  and  discarded  annually  —  and  to  avoid  an 

acute  shortage  later  on  —  the  books  Now  in  Use  must  be  made 
to  last  longer. 

USE 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

to  strengthen  and  reinforce  the  bindings 

receive  the  daily  wear  and  handling 

lessen  the  friction  between  the  desk  top  and  the  book. 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


>nLES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


Station  Gives  Course 
To  Trenton  Teachers 

Helieving  that  Radio  and  Education  have  much  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  each  other,  WTTM,  under  the  direction  of 
Dean  Andrews,  Program  Director,  recently  offered  a 
course  in  Radio  Orientation  to  the  school  teachers  of 
Trenton. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


GUEST  SPEAKER  AND  HOSTESS  TO  TRENTON’S  RADIO 
MINDED  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  —  Sterling  Fisher,  NBC's 
Assistant  Counselor  of  Public  Service,  addressing  a  weekly  session 
of  the  Radio  Orientation  Course  for  Educators  at  Station  WTTM. 
Seated  beside  Mr.  Fisher  is  Miss  Dean  Andrews.  WTTM’s  Program 
Director,  originator  of  the  courre. 


I  sing  at  my  work  and  so  will  you,  if  you  can 
work  easily.  Have  good  illumination  when  you 
read  or  use  your  typewriter  at  night.  Call  upon 
me  for  any  job  that  can  be  done  by  electricity. 

Reddy  Kilowatt,  your  electric  servant 

PVBLiC^SERVlCE 

_ ^ 

BUY  UNITtD  STATIS  WM  SAVINGS  BONDS  OB  STAMPS 
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^*E(tch  singing  what  belongs  to  him  or  her  and  to  no  one  else,^* — Walt  Whitman 


SoH^  Oun. 

This  page  is  devoted  to  poetry  written  by  New  Jersey  teach* 
ers  who  like  to  express  their  thoughts  in  music*filled  patterns 
of  words.  The  editor  has  regretted  the  fact  that  limitations 
of  space  have  prevented  the  REVIEW  from  carrying  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  very  fine  poetry  that  comes  to  his  desk — ^humor* 
ous  poetry,  lyric  poetry,  and  narrative  poetry.  Varying  as 
much  in  content  as  in  form,  the  contributions  display  the  broad 
talents  possessed  by  New  Jersey  teachers — talents  that  deserve 
a  recognition  wider  than  can  be  given  within  the  four  walls  of 
a  classroom. 


A  Lament 

(Bewailing  the  Lack  of 
Substitutes) 

There  was  a  time  you’d  be  feeling  low. 
To  school  you  felt  you  couldn’t  go; 
You’d  call  the  boss  and  tell  him  so. 
That  was  in  the  “days  of  long  ago.” 

You’d  tell  him  you’d  be  out  today 
About  tomorrow  you  couldn’t  say; 

At  2,  you’d  call  him  anyway. 

It  always  used  to  be  0.  K. 

You,  they’d  have  to  do  without. 
Because  you  feel  you  must  stay  out; 
There’s  naught  to  be  concerned  about. 
They’d  have  a  substitute,  no  doubt. 

Alas!  Alack!  the  times  do  change. 
We’ve  come  u]x>n  a  newness  strange; 
No  longer  simple  to  arrange. 

There’s  quite  a  difference  of  exchange. 

For  now  when  one  must  absent  be 
Aware  is  she  of  your  extremity; 

No  substitute  to  take  over  happily. 
Instead,  the  class  is  divided  evenly. 

So,  pitying  those  thus  maligned 
You  resignedly  assume  the  gruelling 
grind; 

Your  ills,  notwithstanding,  obliged  not 
to  mind. 

“ABSENTEEISM”  reduced,  now  that 
a  sub’s  hard  to  find! 

Claire  R.  Gottfried 
Elizabeth 

o  o  o 

The  Sacred  Flame 

Have  you  love?  And  can  you  feel  it 
Warm  yourself  with  fire  divine? 
See  the  sparks  igniting,  flaming. 

Into  loving  deeds  sublime? 

Do  you  love?  In  Winter,  Summer, 

Fall  and  Spring,  and  in  between? 
High  and  low,  the  weak  and  sturdy. 
Black  and  white,  unseen  and  seen? 

Are  you  love?  So  comprehensive 
That  a  soul  to  you  can  turn 
As  a  flower  to  the  sunlight 
Till  its  own  fires  brightly  bum? 

Anna  Mary  Dickson 
Beverly 

Reprinted  from  “THINK  What  You 
Want”  Magazine. 


Fulfilment 

Kurt’s  bane  was  Shelley,  friend  of  lark 
and  wind. 

Who  sought  an  answer  to  an  inchoate 
self 

In  soaring  far  beyond  the  mental 
haunts  of  men. 

But  Kurt,  though  restless,  would  not 
ride  the  clouds. 

I  see  again  his  head  of  com-silk  hair 
And,  on  his  earnest  face  in  that  third 
row 

Seat  near  the  last,  impatience 
With  the  verbal  cataract  of  sounds. 

Strange  that  he  should  have  left  that 
desk 

To  train,  an  air  cadet,  for  flight  into 
Ethereal  realms  above  the  California 
hills 

Where,  in  the  blue,  he  learned 
To  thrill  with  lark  and  wind,  like 
Shelley, 

Ere  in  flames  he  plummeted  to  earth, 

A  fiery  exclamation  point! 

J.  Leroy  Bailey 
Abraham  Clark  High  School 
Roselle,  New  Jersey 

o  o  o 

The  Teacher 

Thankful  for  an  open  mind. 

Ever  patient,  just  and  kind. 

Always  anxious  to  give  aid; 

Constant,  faithful,  unafraid. 

Hers  to  build  a  temple  rare. 
Everlasting  truths  to  share. 

Round  the  world  with  dauntless  care. 

Avis  Austin 

New  Bnmswick  High  School 


Friemlship 

A  friend  is  like  a  warming  glow. 

Let  days  be  bleak  or  fair. 

Though  all  the  world  pass  coldly  by. 
His  faithful  heart  is  there. 

A  friend  holds  forth  the  burning  lamp, 
And  bravely  shows  the  light 
Which  clears  the  wreck  of  fear  and 
doubt. 

Deep  in  a  troublous  night. 

In  life’s  travail  if  one  stands  by. 
Impregnable  and  true. 

How  priceless  is  his  act  of  love! — 
Seeing  a  comrade  through. 

And  when  the  dusk  begins  to  fall. 

That  man  who  has  a  friend. 

Is  blessed  to  find  him  by  his  side. 

Still  there,  at  journey’s  end. 

Marguerite  L.  Nolan 
Paterson 

o  o  o 

Ruins 

Soft-footed  alley-cats  sneak  out 
From  ruins  black  with  night. 

And  cast  upon  deserted  streets 
Their  phosphorescent  light. 

Barefooted  refugees  crawl  out 
From  ruins  black  with  night. 

And  gaze  upon  deserted  streets 
With  horror  and  with  fright. 

God  in  His  heaven  above  looks  out 
On  ruins  black  with  night. 

And  breathes  hope  upon  deserted 
streets 

That  right  will  conquer  might. 

Florence  Bowne 
Henry  Snyder  High  School 
Jersey  City 
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PENSIONS 

YOU'LL  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THIS 

I  By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 

Secretary,  Teachers'  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

Mr.  Wood  Explains  the  Procedures  by  Which  Mem¬ 
bers  Can  Be  Reinstated  in  the  Pension  Fund  After 
an  Inactive  Status  Extending  More  Than  Two  Years. 


to  pay  up  his  contributions  with  inter* 
est  for  the  period  of  delay  and  will 
be  given  credit  for  his  service  during 
that  period,  still  retaining  the  right  to 
retire  before  age  sixty-two  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  accredited  service,  pro¬ 
viding  the  last  twenty-five  years  have 
been  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Jersey. 

Under  Chapter  179  of  the  Laws  of 
1943  as  it  was  first  written,  a  teacher 
who  took  advantage  of  the  right  to 
pay  up  his  back  dues  would  have  had 
to  have  established  credit  for  thirty- 
five  years  of  service  in  New  Jersey 
in  order  to  retire  under  the  thirty-five 
year  service  provision  of  our  law — 


REINSTATEMENTS 

When  a  teacher  wants  to  retire  it 
is  necessary  that  he  be  a  member  of 
the  Fund;  otherwise  the  Board  of 
Trustees  cannot  retire  him.  Active 
membership  ceases  by  death,  with¬ 
drawal,  and  retirement,  and  also  by 
the  expiry  of  inactive  membership. 

Inactive  membership  is  the  status  in 
which  a  teacher  is  on  leave  of  absence 
without  pay.  No  contributions  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Board  from  the 
member  or  the  employer  during  such 
an  absence,  and  no  service  credit  is 
granted  at  retirement  for  the  time 
absent.  The  member’s  savings  ac¬ 
count  improves  by  the  operation  of 
interest  only,  and  the  law  requires 
that  an  inactive  membership  shall 
cease  two  years  after  a  teacher  last 
contributes  to  the  Fund,  or  if,  in  any 
five-year  period,  less  than  two  years 
of  service  has  been  rendered. 

Leaves  of  absence  are  sometimes  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  Board  of  Education  so 
that  the  teacher  is  absent  more  than 
this  two-year  period,  in  which  case 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Trustees  to  ex¬ 
pire  the  membership.  No  further 
interest  is  credited  on  the  member’s 
savings  account,  and  upon  the  teacher 
being  re-employed  he  is  assigned  a 
new  active  membership  number  and 
is  offered  equitable  terms  of  reinstate¬ 
ment. 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  a  bill  was  introduced  by 
Mrs.  Griffen  in  the  Assembly,  which 
has  now  passed  both  Houses,  been 
signed  by  the  Governor,  and  is  known 
as  Chapter  57  of  the  Laws  of  1945. 

When  a  membership  is  reinstated, 
any  prior  service  certificate  attached 
to  the  old  membership  is  no  longer 
reduced  by  the  years  of  absence  since 
the  certificate  was  issued,  but  is  rein¬ 
stated  for  the  full  number  of  years 
granted  on  the  original  certificate.  New 
precise  rules  for  the  terms  of  reinstate¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  this  spring.  There  will 
be  a  time  limit  on  how  long  after 


a  teacher  returns  to  service  the  former 
credits  may  be  reinstated.  The  teacher 
will  be  required  to  contribute  at  not 
less  than  the  rate  which  applies  at 
her  attained  age  on  returning  to  serv¬ 
ice,  and  the  rate  will  be  fixed  so  that, 
with  normal  salary  increases,  the 
member  will  have  at  retirement  a  sav¬ 
ings  account  which  is  large  enough  to 
produce  an  annuity  which  will  match 
the  pension  available  at  retirement. 
This  means  that  when  a  teacher’s 
membership  expires  because  of  pro¬ 
longed  absence  from  teaching  without 
salary,  then  on  returning  to  service, 
the  member  will  be  required  to  build 
up  a  savings  account  adequate  to 
match  the  pension  at  retirement. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  this  is 
in  no  way  a  penalty  or  a  hardship 
on  the  teacher  but  the  imposing  of 
a  reasonable  requirement  that,  if  the 
teacher  wants,  at  retirement,  a  pension 
in  proportion  to  his  accredited  service, 
he  must  produce  with  his  savings 
account  an  annuity  which  will  match 
that  pension. 

CHAPTER  179,  P.  L.  1943 

At  the  time  this  article  goes  to 
press  Senate  201,  introduced  by  Sena¬ 
tor  O’Mara  at  the  request  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  had  passed  both  Houses 
but  had  not  yet  been  signed  by  the 
Governor. 

This  bill,  when  it  becomes  a  law, 
gives  exactly  the  benefits  promised  by 
Chapter  179  of  the  Laws  of  1943,  but 
removes  a  technical  difiSculty  in  ad¬ 
ministering  Chapter  179  of  1943. 

A  Present  Entrant  who  did  not  join 
when  the  fund  started  in  1919  but 
who  had  joined  on  or  before  July  1, 
1922,  will  be  given  an  opportunity 


not  after  twenty-five  years  of  New 
Jersey  service  with  ten  years  in  the 
public  schools  of  other  states. 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

for  ^eacken 
THIRTY-FIFTH  YEAR 
Aftia.  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
selection  of  craduste  and  uodercradoMC 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions . . .  muinc  the 
regular  University'  facilities  available  to  teach¬ 
ers,  school  principals  and  superintendents.  If 
you  require  crediu  for  certification,  or  if  yon 
are  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  you  will  find  that 
the  Temple  Summer  Sessions  are  ideally 
suited  to  your  needs.  And  apart  from  its  educa¬ 
tional  advanuges,  the  University — and  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  and  environs — offer  maiw 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities.  You’U 
enioy  spending  a  Summer  in  Philadelphia. 
Prt-Stssiemt  Jmrnt  4  It  Jtmt  29 
Rtgtiar-Stssitms  Jmh  3  It  Amg.  U 
PtaStttitmt  Amg.  13  m  2t 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

'^kila^elpkia 

Wrilt/tr  lb*  illtUraltd  bttbltt  Ufbieb  dttcribt* 
tb*  tumf  advantagts  e/  th*  Tempi*  Summer 
Seuitmjtr  1943.  Addreu  OJbee  oj  th*  Registnir, 
Breed  O’  Mmttgtmerj  Ar*.,PhiUid*lpbis  22,  Pa. 


Ver 


UNIVERSITY  OF 


MONT 


Summer  Session — July  2-Angust  IS. 
^  Oraduate  and  undergraduate  study. 
I  Courses  for  superintendents,  prln- 
cipals,  and  teachers.  Art,  music, 
4  home  economics,  commercial  sub- 
^1  Jects,  nursing,  science.  Demonstia- 
I  tlon  schools.  Workshops.  ACCBL- 
;  GRATED  PROORAM-JUNE  30  TO 
SEPTEMBER  14.  Pull  quarter's  im- 
*  dergraduate  work  in  Elementary  Ed- 
,  ^  ucation.  Engineering,  Pre- 

medical  subjects.  Freshmen 
t'  tnttr  June  30.  Write — 

iil'lilll  DIrceter.  Summer  Session 

Borlington,  Vermont 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  With«r$p>oon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  Sts. 

Opportunitias  for  promotion  aro  now  at  thair  vary  bast  in  yaars. 

Wa  walcoma  anrollmants  of  taaoharo  who  ara  raady  for  advaneamant. 
Kingsley  1745-174ff  Personal,  dlsorlmlnatlng  sorvloo  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 
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By  C,  M.  Jochem 
yVeif  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf 
West  Trenton 

CHILDREN  with  hearing  impairments 
have  not  been  forgotten  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  them  since  1883  in  a  State-sup¬ 
ported  residential  school  near  Trenton. 
The  present  large  and  modem  school 
plant  was  constructed  in  1922  and  rep¬ 
resents  an  investment  of  approximately 
$2,000,000.  With  these  enlarged  and 
improved  facilities  also  came  growth 
in  its  educational  program,  until  at  the 
present  time  the  school  is  rated  as  one 
of  the  finest  among  the  institutions  of 
its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  New  Jersey  School  for  the  Deaf 
educates  and  trains  three  distinct  types 
of  children. 

1.  The  child  who  is  congenitally 
deaf  or  who  has  become  deaf  in  in¬ 
fancy  before  he  has  acquired  speech  or 
language. 

2.  The  child  who  becomes  totally 
deaf  after  he  has  acquired  sjieech. 

3.  The  partially  deaf  child  who  can¬ 
not  make  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
regular  public  school. 

Early  diagnosis  is  of  utmost  impor¬ 
tance.  The  School  for  the  Deaf  pro¬ 
vides  not  only  a  well-trained  and  ex¬ 
perienced  field  worker  but  also  a  psy¬ 
chologist  to  assist  local  school  authori¬ 
ties  properly  to  test  children.  It  is 
possible  thereby  to  suggest  a  program 
of  education  that  would  best  meet  the 
needs  of  the  individual  child.  Com¬ 
plete  hearing  sur\’eys  are  also  made  of 
entire  school  districts.  All  of  these 
seiA’ices  are  rendered  at  no  cost  to  the 
local  school. 

Must  Be  Citizens 

These  children  with  impaired  hear¬ 
ing  must  be  of  normal  intelligence  and 
legal  residents  of  the  State.  Boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
twenty-one  years  are  accepted  for  en¬ 
rollment. 

Tuition  is  free  but  parents  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  supply  all  clothing,  traveling 
expenses  and  all  other  incidental  needs 
of  the  student  as  well  as  contributing 
as  much  as  possible  toward  the  cost  of 
the  child’s  maintenance.  However,  no 
child  is  ever  refused  admission  because 
of  a  parent’s  inability  to  pay  main¬ 
tenance. 

The  school  is  in  session  for  twelve 
months  of  the  year  and  observes  the 
usual  vacation  periods  at  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  Christmas,  and  Easter. 


Teachers  adapt  all  the  best  and  most  modern 
methods  of  teaching  to  the  instructional 
problems  they  face. 

Employing  a  complete  oral  method 
of  instruction,  all  classroom  teaching 
is  through  speech  and  lipreading.  For 
those  who  have  some  residual  hearing, 
electrical  hearing  devices  are  used  to 
aid  them.  The  New  Jersey  School, 
through  its  research  department,  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  special  acoustical 
equipment,  as  well  as  new  teaching 
techniques.  The  academic  program 
carries  the  student  through  the  junior 
high  school  and  provides  additional 
work  for  those  capable  and  desiring  to 
go  on  to  Gallaudet  College,  which  is 
5ie  only  institution  for  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  deaf  in  the  world  and  is 
located  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Teach  Many  Vocations 


Most  instruction  has  to  be  truly  individual¬ 
ized  in  teaching  the  deaf. 

the  school  and  direct  contact  is  main¬ 
tained  until  the  student  is  well  ad¬ 
justed  and  established  in  industry. 

Being  a  boarding  school,  much  at¬ 
tention  is  given  the  moral,  social,  and 
religious  development  of  the  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  boys  and 
girls  by  providing  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  activities. 


Along  with  the  academic  work  a 
rather  comprehensive  program  of  pre- 
vocational  education  is  provided.  Upon 
graduation  from  the  academic  depart¬ 
ment  students  enter  into  full-time  voca¬ 
tional  work,  which  includes,  for  the 
girls,  commercial  art.  dress  designing, 
rooking,  commercial  foods,  home 
economics,  sewing,  custom  dressmak¬ 
ing,  and  power  machine  operation. 
Clerical  training  is  also  given  in  a 
limited  number  of  cases.  Boys  are 
trained  in  floriculture,  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry,  bookbinding,  bakery,  hotel 
service,  mechanical  drafting,  cabinet 
making,  carpentry,  upholstery,  auto 
body  and  fender  repair,  machine  shop 
practice,  gas  and  arc  welding,  photog¬ 
raphy,  photo  engraving,  printing  and 
linotype  operating. 

Placement  in  a  trade  is  made  by 


The  school  is  located  in  West  Tren¬ 
ton  and  occupies  116  acres  beautifully 
landscaped.  The  plant  facilities  include 
twelve  modem  fireproof  buildings  of 
colonial  architecture  and  eight  other 
structures.  Among  the  twenty  build¬ 
ings  are  six  cottages  for  the  primary 
children  and  two  dormitories  for  older 
boys  and  girls.  The  rest  are  class¬ 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  dining  halls,  audi¬ 
torium,  laboratories,  shops,  adminis¬ 
tration  offices,  greenhouses,  poultry 
houses,  hospital,  laundry  and  power 
house.  There  are  large  athletic  fields 
and  well-equipped  playgrounds. 

Staff  members,  specially  trained  in 
this  field  of  education,  work  very 
closely  with  students,  and  much  of  the 
instruction  is  individualized  in  order 
to  help  the  child  overcome  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  deafness  and  thus  find  his  right¬ 
ful  place  in  a  hearing  world. 
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Social  Studies  Book  Reviews 


By  Grace  Kaas 
Essex  Fells 


Our  Global  World.  Grace  Croyle  Hank¬ 
ins.  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Feb., 
1944.  91  pages.  $1.32  list  price. 

This  book  deals  with  broad  phases 
of  world  geography  and  is  for  use  in 
junior  or  senior  high  school  as  a  few 
weeks’  study  course  where  time  is  not 
available  for  a  full  term  of  geography. 

Our  Air  Age  World.  Packard,  Overton, 
and  Wood.  Macmillan  Company,  1944. 
838  pages.  $2.80  list  price. 

This  is  a  text  book  in  geography  for 
the  high  school,  based  on  the  global 
concept  of  the  world  rather  than  on 
the  hemospheric  concept,  and  stresses 
the  interdependence  of  nations  and  the 
need  for  cooperation. 

Living  Together  in  Town  and  Country. 
Cutright,  Charters,  Clark.  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1944.  241  pages.  $1.20 
list  price. 

One  of  the  Elementary  Social  Studies 
Series,  this  second-grade  social  studies 
reader  is  built  around  ten  strands  of 
social  living  and  is  developed  through 
stories,  poems,  pictures,  and  activities. 

Living  Together  at  Home  and  at  School. 
Cutright,  Charters,  Clark.  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1944.  181  pages.  $1.00 
list  price. 

This  is  the  first-grade  reader  in  the 
above-mentioned  series  which  as  a 
whole  deals  with  transportation,  com¬ 
munication,  the  expression  of  aesthetic 
and  spiritual  impulse,  consumption, 
recreation,  conservation,  making  a  liv¬ 
ing,  education,  and  government.  In¬ 
struction  is  incidental  rather  than 
direct. 

Latin  America.  Reppy-Perrigo.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  1944.  425  pages.  $1.76  list 

price. 

This  is  a  high  school  text  book, 
aimed  at  preparation  for  constructive 
participation  in  hemospheric  affairs, 
with  four  units  devoted  to  history  and 
five  to  our  relations  with  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  and  recent  social  and  cultural 
developments. 

Canada,  My  Neighbor.  Harold  B.  Clif¬ 
ford.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1944. 
313  pages. 

Designed,  in  narrative  style,  as  a 
basis  for  a  unit  of  work  whenever 
some  event  in  the  world’s  news  has 
focused  attention  on  Canada,  this  book 
will  prove  useful  to  children  in  inter-  ‘ 
mediate  and  junior  high  school  grades. 

The  United  Staten  in  the  Western  World. 
Wallace  Atwood.  Ginn  &  Co.,  1944. 
312  pages.  $2.20  list  price. 


Intended  for  the  upper  grades  of 
elementary  school,  this  book  empha¬ 
sizes  two  features:  (A)  its  reorienta¬ 
tion  of  all  the  Western  Hemisphere 


countries  as  a  very  closely  related 
entity,  and  (B)  its  wealth  of  new 
maps. 

Our  Country.  L.  S.  Mitchell  and  D. 
StalL  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1945.  310 
pages.  $1.00  list  price. 

Following  Book  I,  Farm  and  City, 
Book  II,  Animals,  Plants  and  Ma¬ 
chines,  Book  III  presents  the  simple 
geographic,  historical  and  social  as¬ 
pects  of  the  whole  U.  S.  for  third  grade 
level. 


lUwtntloii  by  WicM,  ‘'Fayorito  Starica  . .  OM  and  New" 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 


Presented  in  the  hope  that  they  will  prove 
interesting  and  useful  to  you 


Of  inspiration  . . 

to  teachers 

looking  for  ^ 

short  stories  for 

the  younger  grades  ^ 

Here  may  be  just  the  \  , 

book  you  have  ' 

been  hoping  to  get  -  - 

hold  of — this 

book  is  Sidonie  Gruenberg’s 
“Favorite  Stories . Old  and 
New,”  edited  to  the  pleasure 
level  of  ages  5  to  8.  Over  100 
very  short  stories,  some  told 
in  only  2  pages. 

Insight  into  children’s  needs 
for  taste  and  for  personality 
growth  is  to  be  expected  of 
Mrs.  Gruenberg  as  director. 
Child  Study  Association  of 
America.  You  would  also  ex¬ 
pect  anyone  so  much  in  the 
forefront  of  her  times  to  have 
excellent  modern  approaches. 


St  the  least  of  these 
is  her  inclusion  of 
living  writers  for 
today’s  children, 
together  with 
.^wis  Carroll,  the 
Grimms,  etc  Too, 
note  modern  ' 
terminology: 
Real  Children 
and  Real  Things;  Stories 
About  Make-Believe;  Tales 
of  Laughter;  Fairy  Tales; 
Folk  Tales,  etc.  It’s  a  fasci¬ 
nating  “sampler”  for  you. 

Ask  your  public  library  or  book 
dealer  to  let  you  see  this  book,  if 
you  are  interested.  Or ^  for further 
information  write  Mrs.  Gruenberg 
herself  %  her  publisher.,  Doubleday ^ 
Doran.,  Garden  City^  N.  Y. 

Wo  bopo  the  foregoing  is  helpful 
to  you  just  as  in  the  past 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  has 
been  helpful  to  millions  of  people. 


Remembor  this  wrapper  .,,It  stands 
for  ebenuing  gum  of  quality  and  favor — 
it  will  stay  empty  until  gum  of  H'rigley's 
Spearmint  quality  tan  again  be  made,  i.m 
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Principles  That  Should  Govern 

^  S<Uan«^  ScieduU 

By  Burt  P.  Johnson 
General  Supervisor  of  Schools 
Belleville 


Local,  state  and  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Associations,  during  the  last 
two  decades,  have  expended  con¬ 
siderable  thought,  as  well  as  time, 
money,  and  energy,  in  the  study  of 
adequate  salary  schedules.  But  in  most 
cases  the  resultant  studies  were  of  a 
professional  nature,  made  by  teachers. 
They  were  not  cooperative  enterprises 
jointly  authorized  by  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  citizens,  and  teachers. 

In  more  recent  years,  and  especially 
since  1940,  perhaps  because  of  the 
ever-diminishing  supply  of  teaching 
personnel,  boards  of  education  have 
also  become  very  conscious  of  their 
salary  guides.  They  have  found  them 
to  be  of  paramount  importance  as  they 
face  the  arduous  task  of  providing  a 
qualified  staff  in  a  market  of  scarcity. 

Records  provide  abundant  data  to 
substantiate  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  schedules  or  guides  now  in  use  are 
inadequate,  defective,  and  fail  in  their 
administration  to  meet  present-day 
needs.  Boards  of  education,  if  they 
expect  to  attract  the  best-qualified 
teachers  to  their  school  systems  and 
provide  incentives  for  professional 
improvement  and  high  morale,  are 
faced  with  the  responsibility  of  har¬ 
monizing  their  salary  guides  and 
policies  with  present  conditions. 

No  statement  was  ever  more  accurate 
or  timely  than  that  of  Dr.  Willard 
Elsbree  of  Columbia  University  when 
he  said:  *‘It  is  no  longer  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  a  school 
system  shall  have  a  salary  sched¬ 
ule;  the  problem  today  is  how  to 
formulate  the  most  effective 
schedule.” 

Schedules  Must  Attract 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  tearhers’ 
salary  schedule  is  to  attract  and  hold 
those  staff  members  with  the  qualifi<  a- 
lions  required  for  superior  teaching. 
Another  objective  of  equal  importance 
is  to  provide  opportunities  for  such 
persons  to  continue  to  render  valuable 
and  efficient  service.  The  latter  re¬ 
quires  continued  growth  and  cultural 
development. 

Dr.  ETsbree  also  says.  “Of  all  groups 
in  the  community,  teachers  have  the 
first  claim  to  a  broad  cultural  back¬ 


ground — not  by  virtue  of  their  own 
personal  worthiness,  but  because  the 
development  of  cultural  taste  and  ideals 
in  the  younger  generation  rests  mainly 
in  their  hands.” 

Objectives  Are  Given 

It  would  be  a  difficult  and  endless 
undertaking  to  record  all  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  a  salary  schedule.  Only  the 
underlying  or  major  reasons  for  a 
salary  policy  in  a  school  svstem  will  be 
outlined  here. 

An  adequate  salary  schedule  should : 

1.  Attract  highly  qualified  candidates 
and  discourage  the  unqualified. 

2.  Retain  the  competent,  skillful,  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  highly  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  system  and  exclude 
all  others, 

3.  Provide  opportunities  for  all  teach¬ 
ers  to  acquire  social  and  economic 
status  in  accordance  with  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  duties. 

4.  Establish  proper  incentives  for  pro¬ 
fessional  improvement  while  in 
service. 

.S.  Help  teachers  acquire  and  main¬ 
tain  a  high  cultural  status. 

6.  Provide  adequate  allowance  for 
rest,  recreation,  and  maintenance 
of  health, 

7.  Provide  adequate  allowance  for  in¬ 
surance.  sick  leave,  and  retirement 
benefits. 

8.  Provide  compensation  based  upon 
preparation  and  experience  rather 
than  position  or  personal  estima¬ 
tion, 

9.  Provide  definite  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  the  method  of  adminis¬ 
tration. 

MiiHt  Contain  Essentials 

In  some  salary  schedules  so  many 
details  are  listed  that  the  guide  be¬ 
comes  cumbersome  and  unworkable. 
A  good  schedule  will  use  a  minimum 
of  certain  basic  facts — enough  facts  to 
be  effective,  to  be  easily  understood, 
and  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  parties. 

The  following  attributes  are  consid¬ 
ered  absolutely  “must”  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  a  good  schedule. 


1.  It  should  be  a  cooperative  en¬ 
terprise. 

2.  It  should  be  simple  and  easy  to 
understand. 

3.  It  should  provide  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum. 

4.  It  should  provide  incentives  for 
professiontd  growth. 

5.  It  should  provide  a  definite  pol¬ 
icy  for  giving  increments. 

6.  It  should  stipulate  exactly  upon 
what  the  schedule  is  based. 

7.  It  should  stipulate  the  type  of 
schedule. 

8.  It  should  clearly  make  known 
any  exceptions  to  the  main 
policy. 

9.  It  should  stipulate  who  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  schedule. 

10.  It  should  stipulate  where  new 
teachers  are  to  be  placed  in  the 
schedule. 

11.  It  should  stipulate  how  adjust¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made. 

Every  schedule  should  be  based  upon 
the  community's  needs  and  its  ability 
to  pay.  These  needs  and  limitations 
must  be  known  and  understood  by 
both  teachers  and  community.  Other¬ 
wise  dissatisfaction  and  mistrust  will 
undermine  the  educational  program. 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

From  $3.00 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 

‘‘NYMPH  ROOM” 

COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Dinner  and  Supper  Music 
Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

L.  W.  OSTERSTOCK,  Manager 
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Jh§L  Pedagogic.  PsudLk. 
PsiudofUL  PagiUL 


By  Effa  E,  Preston 


April  10th.  Here  it  is  April,  and 
not  a  line  in  this  diary.  Meetings,  lec¬ 
tures,  U.S.O.  work,  filling  out  question¬ 
naires  from  practically  everywhere  hut 
Okinawa,  writing  up  units  of  work,  and 
trying  to  finish  Forever  Amber  have 
taken  up  all  my  time. 

April  12th.  Miss  King’s  always  com¬ 
plaining  about  school.  Why  doesn’t  she  resign  and  try 
something  else?  She’ll  never  have  a  better  opportunity. 
1  think  she’s  afraid  to  give  up  permanent  poverty  for 
passing  plenty.  Teachers  make  more  fuss  and  do  less 
about  their  troubles  than  any  other  class  of  workers. 

April  17th.  Today  Miss  Drenk  became  very  eloquent 
and  gave  us  all  a  piece  of  her  mind  (generous  creature, 
always  giving  away  something  she  hasn’t  got!)  about 
being  idealistic.  She  was  wearing  a  black-and-white 
striped  dress  and  looked  like  a  querulous  quagga.  Hear 
she's  to  be  made  a  principal.  She  just  tried  on  her 
present  job  for  size,  anyway,  and  she’s  always  thought 
it  too  small. 


April  20th.  Got  myself  under  tenure,  much  to  every¬ 
body’s  surprise,  including  my  own,  but  why  should  1 
just  rust  on  my  laurels?  Of  course  teaching’s  the  steadi¬ 
est  job  in  the  world — it  never  gets  anywhere. 

April  23rd.  Miss  Trent’s  written  a  book.  It  was 
called  “Ersatz  Education,  or  Take  It  Easy,  Kiddies.’’  She 
thinks  she’ll  start  a  private  school  on  the  proceeds,  if 
any,  putting  up  a  big  sign  reading  “This  is  not  a  Pro¬ 
gressive  School”.  She’s  sure  sheHl  do  a  big  business; 
there  are  so  many  unintelligent  parents. 

This  afternoon  she  was  talking  about  the  merit  system, 
of  which  she  does  not  approve.  She  asks.  “Who  is  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  judges  who  judge  our  merits?” 
Politics  and  human  nature  being  what  they  are,  she 
wouldn’t  trust  anybody  but  God  to  he  impartial.  He 
hasn’t  any  hobbies. 

April  27th.  Been  looking  for  a  job  and  found  plenty. 
Heard  of  one  that  begins  in  September,  so,  no  more 
diary.  After  all,  practice  is  much  less  interesting  than 
theory.  Good  pay,  fairly  good  hours,  just  for  sitting 
in  a  quiet  office  juggling  a  typewriter,  three  telephones, 
and  a  filing  cabinet.  Hope  I  won’t  miss  my  annoying 
pupils  too  much.  Teaching  is  all  right.  It’s  the  extra 
added  detractions  that  wear  me  dovm. 

Miss  Wallace  asked  to  be  transferred  to  our  school 
next  fall.  She  said,  “I’ve  been  in  Irving  School  twenty 
years  and  I  know  just  exactly  what  each  teacher  there 
will  say  every  time  she  opens  her  mouth.  The  conver¬ 
sation  of  you  Jackson  teacners  may  not  be  more  brilliant 
but  at  least  it’ll  be  different.”  I  know  what  she  means. 


May  4th.  Went  to  a  lecture  on  What  America  Ex¬ 
perts  of  Her  Teachers.  Now  I  agree  with  Aunt  Hattie 
who  says  if  Solomon  had  ever  taught  school  he  wouldn’t 
have  said  “Comfort  me  with  apples.”  He’d  have  said, 
“Butter  me  with  slogans.” 

May  6th.  Good  thing  vacation  is  near.  At  our  meet¬ 
ing  today  there  wasn’t  a  single  argument  and  nobody  got 
insulted.  I  know  it  was  lethargy,  not  love. 


May  7th.  Looking  back  on  my  four  years  of  teaching. 

I  seem  to  have  been  like  one  of  those  crazy  little  water 
bugs  that  rush  madly  about,  getting  nowhere  fast.  If  I 
keep  on,  I  can  see  myself  through  the  years,  a  frequently 
tried  and  occasionally  trusted  employee  of  Hoostown 
Schools,  fighting  a  losing  battle  to  keep  under  forty, 
struggling  to  stay  abreast  of  education’s  motley  modes, 
and,  at  last,  looking  forward  with  restrained  eagerness 
to  retirement,  when,  if  the  pension  fund  permits,  I  can 
just  sit  around,  read  Dickens  all  through  again,  and 
talk  of  the  good  old  days  when  we  really  taught  a 
child  something. 

May  9th.  Told  the  girls  (I  say  “girls”  advisedly)  I 
was  resigning  and  got  peculiar  reactions.  Miss  Brown 
thinks  I’m  foolish  since  there’s  talk  of  a  new  salary  sched¬ 
ule.  Poor  girl — she’s  so  naive.  She  still  thinks  the 
world  is  waiting  for  the  sunrise,  but  I  know  there’s 
always  a  worm  i’  the  bud.  Miss  Drenk  is  frankly  pleased. 
She  thinks  I  mean  her  every  time  I  say  anything  uncom¬ 
plimentary  about  teachers.  To  quote  Aunt  Hattie.  “If 
the  shoe  doesn’t  fit,  why  does  she  wear  it?” 

May  10th.  Told  Aunt  Hattie  today:  she  was  shocked. 
Finally  she  pulled  down  her  eyebrows,  but  not  before 
they  got  tangled  in  her  hair,  and  wished  me  luck.  She 
didn’t  specify  what  kind.  She’s  very  much  disappointed. 
She  insisted  that  I  major  in  education  because  she  was 
sure  I  was  mediocre  enough  to  be  a  good  teacher,  and 
now  look!  She  hates  people  who  don’t  make  a  success 
of  their  jobs  and  are  always  changing  their  minds  and 
occupations.  To  her  it’s  just  being  a  coward.  She  says 
I  remind  her  of  a  woman  she  once  knew  who  spent  the 
best  years  of  her  life  trying  to  determine  whether  she 
ran  because  she  was  afraid  or  was  afraid  because  she 
ran.  According  to  Aunt  Hattie,  if  common  sense  is  the 
key  to  success,  I’m  definitely  locked  out. 


LEARNING  TO  READ 

die  l^eaMn^  f^ro^ram 
By  NILA  BANTON  SMITH 

This  new  bosic  reading  program  was  developed  hy  a 
teacher,  with  teachers,  for  children. 


IT  IS  COMPLETE  I 
IT  IS  EFFECTIVE  I 

Because  of  its  natural  learning  organisation,  chil¬ 
dren  learn  to  read  easily,  joyfully,  effectively  os 
the  teacher  guides  them  through  this  carefully 
planned  program  of  LEARNING  TO  READ. 


T.  R.  Rodgers 
•Representative 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


Recipients  of  Four -Year  University  Scholarships 
At  Rutgers  Will  Be  Announced  after  Test  in  May 


Bound  Brook  Board  of  Education  Adopts  New  Salary 
Guide  with  Added  Family  Allowance  Bonus  Feature 


ger  of  the  State  Scholarship 
Committee. 

Since  1941  the  State  has 
made  840  four-year  college 
scholarships,  covering  tuition 
and  general  fees,  available 
to  graduates  of  New  Jersey 
high  schools.  The  scholarships 
are  allotted  to  counties  on 
the  basis  of  Assembly  rep¬ 
resentation. 

Awards  will  be  announced 
after  the  scholastic  aptitude 
tests  given  on  May  5  at  Dover 
High  School,  Rutgers  College 
of  Pharmacy  at  Newark,  Rut¬ 
gers  University  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Academic  High  School 
of  Camden,  and  Atlantic  City 
High  School. 


A  new  salary  policy  guide, 
adopted  by  the  Bound  Brook 
Board  of  Education,  fixes  a 
maximum  of  $2375  for  degree 
teachers,  $2625  for  teachers 
with  masters’  degrees,  and 
$2900  for  teachers  with  the 
equivalent  of  §lx  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  For  non¬ 
degree  teachers  the  maximum 
is  fixed  at  $2,000.  For  degree 
teachers  the  minimum  is 
$1500,  with  an  additional  $100 
for  a  beginning  teacher  with 
a  master’s  degree. 

Under  the  adopted  sched¬ 
ule  annual  increments  will  be 
$75. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the 
Guide  is  a  family  allowance 


Commissioner  Bosshart,  Foreseeing  Increasing 
Shortage  of  Teachers,  Suggests  Greater  Lures 


Applications  for  state  schol¬ 
arships  at  Rutgers  University, 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  char¬ 
acter,  intellectual  ability  and 
financial  need,  were  made  by 
April  15  to  Dr.  Fraser  Metz- 


Bridgewater  Publishes 
Handbook  for  Parents 

A  Handbook  for  Parents, 
admirably  designed  as  an  aid 
in  building  good  parent-school 
relationships,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  compact,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  by  Bridgewater 
Township  Public  Schools,  of 
which  Dr.  Carleton  M.  Saund¬ 
ers  is  supervising  principal. 

The  booklet  is  primarily 
for  parents  whose  children 
are  entering  Bridgewater 
schools  for  the  first  time, 
but  it  is  valuable  to  all  par¬ 
ents  in  that  it  answers  ques¬ 
tions,  explains  policies,  and 
describes  practices. 


Teachers  of  Park  Ridge 
Organize  as  Association 

The  32  teachers  of  Park 
Ridge  have  organized  the 
latest  local  teachers’  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  state,  and  have 
planned  a  program  of  activi¬ 
ties  to  be  directed  by  their 
new  officers;  Edwin  B. 
Richards,  president;  Mrs. 
Geneva  Randall,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Lillian  M.  Pasini,  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Martha  Bowers, 
treasurer. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of 
the  officers  is  to  represent 
the  teachers  in  a  meeting 
with  the  board  of  education 
relative  to  the  salary  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  next  year. 


Only  474  students  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  six  state  teach¬ 
ers’  colleges  of  New  Jersey 
during  the  past  year,  declar¬ 
ed  Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart, 
State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  the  New  Jersey  Leg¬ 
islature.  In  the  preceding 
year,  he  pointed  out,  1,053 
students  moved  from  the 
campus  to  the  classroom. 

Warning  that  the  wartime 
shortage  of  teachers,  linked 
with  the  present  reduced 
number  of  teacher  trainees, 
was  creating  an  increasingly 
serious  problem.  Dr.  Bosshart 
stated  that  "Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  interest 
promising  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  to  become  teachers,  and 
salaries  should  be  high  enough 
to  meet  the  competition  of 
other  vocations.” 

Unless  more  teachers  are 
attracted  into  the  profession 


in  the  very  near  future,  he 
foresaw  great  difficulty  in 
providing  adequately  for  the 
approaching  increase  in  the 
school  population.  Reliable 
estimates  forecast  a  42  per 
cent  rise  in  first-grade  popu¬ 
lation  by  1949.  Aggravating 
the  situation  still  further  are 
the  ever-increasing  holding 
power  of  the  high  schools  and 
the  probable  return  of  many 
G.  I.’s  for  training  under  their 
Bill  of  Rights.  There  is  lit¬ 
tle  hope  of  the  increased  pop¬ 
ulation  being  balanced  by  the 
teachers  returning  to  the 
classroom  from  military  serv¬ 
ice  and  industry. 

According  to  the  report, 
state  aid  is  constantly  drop¬ 
ping  in  amount,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  a  decrease  in  real 
estate  values  and  a  loss  of 
railroad  tax  allotments.  Last 
year  the  local  cost  of  schools 
was  $109,538,924.  State  aid 
was  $16,029,429. 


bonus  of  $100  for  a  depend¬ 
ent  wife  or  husband  and  a 
$50  bonus  for  each  dependent 
child  under  21  years  of  age, 
up  to  a  total  of  $200. 


N.J.C.  Issues  Bulletin 
For  Foreign  Students 

"For  Your  Student  Days  in 
the  United  States”  is  a  16- 
page  booklet  published  by 
New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  New  Brunswick,  to 
assist  foreign  students  pre¬ 
paring  to  matriculate. 

Students  have  come  to  N. 
J.  C.  from  Argentina,  Austria, 
Bermuda,  Canada,  Chile, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Honduras, 
Hungary,  India,  Iran,  Japan, 
Panama,  Poland,  Puerto 
Rico,  Sweden,  and  Turkey. 


Teachers  Give  Honorary 
Memberships  to  Boards 

Honorary  memberships  in 
both  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association 
were  given  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education 
by  the  West  Essex  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  at  its  Janu¬ 
ary  meeting,  in  the  belief 
that  the  publications  of  these 
orgsmizations  would  develop 
better  understanding  of  edu¬ 
cational  problems. 

At  the  same  time  the  As¬ 
sociation  went  on  record  fa¬ 
voring  the  cooperation  of 
boards  of  education  with  the 
Metropolitan  School  Study 
Council,  which  operates  in 
conjunction  with  Columbia 
Teachers’  College. 


William  A.  Helstrom,  Madison  High  School  Teacher  Now  in  Red  Cross,  Was  First 
American  to  Enter  Cavite,  Although  He  Admits  It  Was  a  Mistake;  Was  Among 
The  First  to  Greet  the  Many  Prisoners  Who  Were  Freed  Through  This  Daring  Raid 


William  A.  Helstrom,  an  instructor  for  seven  years  in 
Madison  High  School,  who  was  the  first  American  to  enter 
Cavite,  scored  another  first  on  February  23  when  his  Red 
Cross  party  established  contact  ivith  the  2,146  internees  lib¬ 
erated  from  the  Los  Banos  camp,  where  they  had  been  held 
for  three  years  by  the  Japanese. 

As  the  Red  Cross  field  director  with  the  11th  Airborne 
Division,  Helstrom,  who  is  a  native  of  Maplewood,  met  the 
ambulance  convoy  containing  the  evacuees  and  presented 
them  with  their  first  cigarettes  and  chocolate  in  three  years. 
The  next  day  he  helped  distribute  2,489  messages,  fresh  from 
home,  to  the  internees,  and  presented  articles  of  comfort  to 
those  who  had  fled  with  little,  if  any,  possessions. 

The  rescue  had  been  accomplished  by  the  511th  para¬ 
chute  infantry  of  Helstrom’s  division,  which  made  a  com¬ 
bined  air,  land,  and  water  attack  on  the  Jap-held  camp, 
snatched  the  internees  into  amphibious  tanks,  and  carried 


them  across  Laguna  de  Bay  to  freedom.  The  raid  was  made 
despite  the  fact  that  a  large  Jap  force  had  been  reported 
only  four  hours’  march  away. 

Helstrom  modestly  admits  that  his  premature  entrance 
into  Cavite  was  a  mistake.  He  had  paddled  over  to  the 
former  U.  S.  Navy  base  in  an  outrigger  canoe  to  salvage  a 
Jap  truck  to  haul  Red  Cross  supplies.  When  he  landed, 
Filipino  natives  vociferously  told  him  that  the  last  Japanese 
troops  had  fied,  and  the  American  troops  had  not  yet  caught 
up  with  them. 

Luzon  was  not  the  first  field  of  action  for  Helstrom. 
After  joining  the  Red  Cross  in  1942,  he  spent  a  year  in 
Puerto  Rico,  entered  Mindoro  with  the  11th  Airborne,  and 
later  made  the  D-Day  landing  at  Nasugba,  Luzon. 

Helstrom,  who  taught  social  studies  and  was  track  coach 
at  Madi.son,  is  a  State  Teachers  College  graduate  of  19.36. 
He  also  holds  a  master’s  degree. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


TEACHERS  BREAK  INTO  PRINT 


Louis  Goldman,  Newark  Central 
High  School,  in  the  February  issue  of 
Education  asks,  “Can  We  Win  the 
Battle  for  Decent  English?”  He  an¬ 
swers  his  own  question  in  the  afiBrma- 
tive,  after  discussing  the  case  of  high 
school  students  working  in  industry 
who  find  niceties  of  speech  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  literature  do  not  seem  to  in¬ 
crease  their  earning  power. 

AAA 

Anne  S.  Hoppock,  Assistant  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education,  and  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Durrell,  Assistant  Commissioner  of 
Exlucation,  conduct  a  monthly  page  on 
educational  problems  in  the  New 
Jersey  Parent  Teacher.  In  the  April 
issue  their  article  was  entitled  “Does 
Your  Parent-Teacher  Association  Give 
Prizes?” 

AAA 

“School  Aid  Is  Not  Distributed  on 
Basis  of  Need  in  State,”  says  Daniel  J. 
Ricker,  Cape  May  County  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  in  the  March  issue  of 
New  Jersey  Counties.  He  declares  that 
New  Jersey’s  present  system  of  “state” 
aid  is  a  misnomer. 

AAA 

Published  in  the  March  issue  of 
Instructor  is  an  article  entitled  “Mak¬ 
ing  a  Doll  from  a  Sock.”  The  author 
is  Eva  M.  Stanford,  Winfield  Township. 

AAA 

An  article  “Introducing  the  Teach¬ 
ing-Principal”  by  M.  Grace  Whitelock, 
Fieldsboro  School,  Burlington  County, 
appears  in  the  March  New  Jersey  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals  magazine.  The 
principal,  she  says,  is  the  educational 
leader  and  coordinator,  but  not  the 
dictator  of  the  school. 

AAA 

Frank  M.  Rich,  who  has  retired  as 
an  elementary  principal  of  Paterson, 
has  inaugurated  a  column  called  “Pep¬ 
per  Relish”  in  the  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  shares  with  readers 
the  special  devices  he  has  developed  or 
applied. 

AAA 

“All  America,”  a  play  for  upper- 
grade  children,  is  published  in  the 
April  Instructor.  The  author  is  Car¬ 
men  Lagos  Signes,  Paterson  teacher. 

A  A  A 

Jean  C.  Rice,  of  Lincoln  School,  Ro¬ 
selle,  shows  with  text  and  diagrams  “A 
Paper  Airplane”  that  air-minded  chil¬ 
dren  can  make,  and  discusses  ways  in 
which  the  construction  can  lead  into 
vocabulary  growth,  understanding  of 
flight,  composition,  art,  and  literature. 
The  article  is  published  in  the  April 
Instructor. 


Anne  Hoppock,  Assistant  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Education  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  answers  the  question  “What  Is 
Supervision?”  in  the  January  Educa¬ 
tional  Leadership  by  evaluating  the 
purposes  and  results  of  the  activities 
carried  on  by  her  department. 

AAA 

“A  Creative  Writers’  Club”  is  an 
excellent  means  of  bringing  latent  in¬ 
dividual  genius  into  practical  focus, 
according  to  Harry  D.  Smith,  of  Pat¬ 
erson  Central  High  School,  writing  in 
the  February  School  Activities. 


The  task  of  a  small  drama  group  in 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Junior  High 
School  of  Passaic  was  “Producing 
Worthwhile  Original  Plays.”  Gladys 
E.  VonMarter  is  the  author  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  which  appears  in  the  February 
School  Activities. 

AAA 

Book  reviews  in  the  February  New 
Jersey  Elementary  Principals  maga¬ 
zine  were  written  by  Jennie  A.  Golden, 
Trenton;  Eva  Panaro,  Trenton;  Samuel 
Maggio,  Ridgewood  and  Dr.  Gilmore  J. 
Fisher,  Rutherford. 


Barton  Reviews  TextbooJis 

In  Secondary  Social  Sciences 


By  Edwin  M.  Barton 
Elizabeth 

Apparently  due  to  difficult  condi¬ 
tions  in  war  time  the  number  of  social 
studies  offerings  has  fallen  off  sharply. 
The  few  books  that  have  been  presented 
for  consideration  seem  to  maintain  a 
high  level  of  excellence.  In  the  field 
of  American  history  are  found: 

U.  S.  A.,  an  American  History  for  the 
Upper  Grades.  Faulkner,  H.  U.,  Kep- 
ner,  Tyler,  and  Pitkin,  V.  E.  Harper, 
1945.  620  pages.  $2.12. 

The  American  Story.  Gavian,  Ruth  W., 
and  Hamm,  W.  A.  Heath,  1945.  664 
pages. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  for  High 
Schools.  Yarbrough,  W.  H.,  Bruner, 
C.  V.,  and  Hancox,  H.  F.  Laidlaw, 
1943.  895  pages.  $2.40. 

The  success  of  two  of  the  authors  of 
U.  S.  A.  with  a  previously  issued  senior 
high  school  text  is  sufficient  to  com¬ 
mend  this  excellent  text  to  junior-high- 
school  and  upper-grade  teachers. 

The  other  two  books  have  definitely 
reversed  a  tendency  toward  voluminous 
books,  or  textbook  elephantiasis. 

The  Pacific:  Its  Lands  and  Peoples. 
Carpenter,  F.  American  Book  Com- 
p{my,  1944.  502  pages.  $1.40. 
Twentieth  Century  India.  Mitchell,  K., 
and  Goshal,  K.  Webster,  1944.  94 

pages.  $.30. 

Here  are  two  splendid  additions  to 
two  series  which  have  previously  mer¬ 
ited  important  places  in  book  lists. 
Both  are  in  the  area  of  Pacific  Ocean 
and  its  bordering  lands.  The  Pacific 
takes  its  place  with  the  long-favored 
series  of  Carpenter’s  readers.  The  col¬ 
laboration  of  the  Webster  Publishing 


Company  and  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations  has  resulted  in  the  excellent 
series  previously  reviewed  in  these  ar¬ 
ticles.  Twentieth  Century  India  main¬ 
tains  the  same  high  standard. 

Living  in  a  People’s  World.  Roth,  Law¬ 
rence  V.,  and  Hobbs,  Stillman  M. 
Laidlaw,  1945.  704  pages.  $2.19. 

This  book,  most  attractive  in  format, 
interestingly  combines  economic  citi¬ 
zenship  and  global  geography. 

One  America.  Brown,  F.  J.,  and  Roucek, 
J.  S.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1945.  717 
pages.  $3.75. 

One  America  has  as  its  sub-title.  The 
History,  Contributions,  and  Present 
Problems  of  Our  Racial  and  National 
Minorities.  It  is  a  work  of  many  cob 
laborators  and  should  be  in  every  high 
school  library  as  an  important  force 
in  making  America  one. 

Historical  Atlas  of  the  United  States. 
Lord,  C.  L.,  and  Lord,  E.  H.  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  1944.  253  pages. 

Here  is  another  reference  book  that 
every  high  school  library  will  want. 
The  growth  of  the  United  States  in  ter¬ 
ritory,  population,  and  industry  is  por¬ 
trayed  in  a  splendid  series  of  maps. 

Latin  America:  Twenty  Friendly  Na¬ 
tions.  Cutright,  P.,  and  Charters,  W. 
W.,  and  Sanchez,  G.  I.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1944.  450  pages. 

$2.00. 

A  History  of  Latin  America  for  Schools. 
Inman,  S.  G.,  and  Castaneda,  C.  E. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1944.  442 
pages.  $2.20. 

These  are  two  worthy  additions  to 
the  growing  shelf  of  books  on  southern 
nei^bors.  Latin  America  will  suit  the 
upper  grades.  Inman  and  Castaneda 
present  a  book  for  the  high  school. 


Yours,,, 


Especial  mention  is  made  this 
month  of  material  that  may  be 
useful  in  classes  today,  a  work¬ 
shop  this  summer,  or  classes  next 
fall.  By  placing  your  requests 
now,  specifying  when  you  would 
like  to  receive  the  material,  you 
will  help  the  advertiser  to  make 
delivery  when  you  want  it. 


37.  Engineering  Highlights.  A  story  of 
the  new  discoveries,  newly  clari¬ 
fied  principles,  new  products,  and 
new  machines  which  continue  to 
pour  forth,  in  war  as  in  peace, 
from  the  research  and  engineering 
laboratories  of  Westinghouse. 
High  school  science  classes  will 
enjoy  this.  (Westinghouse.) 

its.  Railroad  Motion  Picture  Cata¬ 
logue  contains  the  names  and 
brief  descriptions  of  all  available 
motion  pictures  owned  by,  or  re¬ 
lating  to,  the  American  railroads. 
It  is  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  teachers,  librarians,  and 
others  in  locating  films  for  educa¬ 
tional  uses.  (Association  of 
American  Railroads.) 

39.  Safety  Exlucation.  A  list  of  mate¬ 
rials  available  for  this  work  for 
all  grades,  school  shops,  physical 
education  and  recreation,  and  out- 
side-of-school  activities.  (Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council.) 

40.  “What  will  happen  in  the  moviea 
the  day  War  is  over?”  A  reprint 
of  a  story  published  in  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Magazine.  It  is  an  interesting 
example  of  how  the  American 
public  is  being  informed  about 
the  postwar  possibilities  of  16  mm 
films  as  visual  aids  in  education. 
(Ampro  Corporation.) 
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Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked. 
3<  postage  is  enclosed  for  each  item. 

37  38  39  40 

Name  _ _ _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ 

City .  . .  Sute . 

Sobject  taa^t . . Grade. . . 

School  address..... . . . . 

Enrollment:  Boys _ Girls _ 


Surveying  English  Text  Books 

By  Marie  H.  Latimer 
Hamilton  Township 


Better  Reading.  Gainsburg,  J.  C.,  and 
Spector,  S.  I.  Globe  Book  Co.,  1943. 
350  pages.  $1.60  list  price. 

For  Junior  High.  A  book  of  read¬ 
ing  skills,  including  advanced  abilities 
of  skimming,  finding  main  thoughts, 
outlining  and  organizing.  Such  expe¬ 
riences  are  presented  in  meaningful 
and  carefully  graded  form,  providing 
ample  opportunity  for  reading  im¬ 
provement. 

Reading  English  Literature.  Campbell, 
G.,  and  Thomas,  R.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  $2.50  list  price. 

For  High  School.  A  companion  to 
Reading  American  Literature.  An  an¬ 
thology  combining  training  in  reading 


techniques  with  alert  study  of  literary 
masterpieces.  Designed  to  meet  the 
problems  of  students  reluctant  to  read 
classics. 

Practice  in  English.  Teuscher,  Ruth  H. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1944.  260 

pages.  List  price  $.60,  paper  cover; 
$1.08  cloth. 

Books  I  and  II  are  the  successors 
to  the  popular  Junior  Drill  Pads,  cover¬ 
ing  the  simple  sentence  and  the 
compound  and  oomplex  sentence  re¬ 
spectively.  Only  basic  and  useful 
principles  of  grammar  with  sufficient 
sensible  drill  are  included  to  fulfill 
average  needs. 


NJEA  Offers  Placement  Service 
For  Teachers  and  Administrators 


A  list  of  Association  members  seek¬ 
ing  new  positions  will  be  kept  in 
Association  Headquarters  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  administrators  seeking 
teachers.  It  will  operate  only  as  a 
registration — not  a  placement  bureau 
— and  will  be  limited  to  N.J.E.A.  mem¬ 
bers.  Just  fill  in  the  data  below  and 
mail  to  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 

This  file  will  be  kept  active  only  until 
February  1,  1946.  To  regain  active 

Name . 

Marital  and  family  status . 

P.  O.  Address  (home) . . . 


status  for  spring  and  fall  placement 
in  1946,  applicants  should  file  new 
forms  signifying  their  availability  for 
that  period.  All  names  received  here 
since  the  past  January  1  will  be  kept  on 
active  status  for  the  present  period. 
Applications  sent  previous  to  January 
1,  1945,  have  become  inactive.  The 
status  of  applicants’  names  in  the  place¬ 
ment  service  will  be  again  recalled  by 
an  advertisement  such  as  this  in  Janu¬ 
ary  issue  of  next  year. 

. - . Age . . — . 


Present  Employment — Name  of  School . 

School  District . . -Town  or  City - - 

Present  type  of  position.- . . . 

Type  of  work  desired . . . . - . - . . . - . 

Present  salary  $  . Salary  required  for  change  of  position  $. . . - . 

Date  of  Filing . . . - . — 


Educational  Training 


Teaching  Certificates . . — . . . — . . 


Are  you 

Democratic  Dincussions 
Conscious? 
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Experience 
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